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EDITORIAL 





SEEING MORE CLEARLY 
HE CONDITIONS of life have un- 
dergone a great transformation 
during the past century. To one 
“au 6Who has not followed the evolu- 
tionary process of change and develop- 
ment the present would seem to be dis- 
tinct and separate from all that had gone 
before, so startling are the contrasts. 
Men of the past and present meet to- 
aay and the effect is like the flowing to- 
gether of two opposing currents. Their 
language has been confused, and they 
can not understand one another’s speech. 
One man talks about a universe made by 
a Being external to it; using for his an- 
alogy the construction of a building or a 
piece of mechanism. The other man 
thinks of a universe which is throbbing 
and pulsating with the very life of God 
which is immanent in it, and through 
whose power it is unfolding and enlarg- 
ing. The one conception is static and 
contemplates a God whose work is done, 
except for occasional responses he makes 
to some extraordinary demand. The 
other conception is dynamic and con- 
ceives of God as working even until now. 
One man prefers a “dead certainty,” the 
other a “living problem.” 
. . . 

We have clung to certain doctrinal 
formulae as if they possessed some magic 
charm or were the very essence of 
reality—‘“the thing in itself.” In identi- 
fying the truth which had become reg- 
nant in our lives—the possession of our 
heart’s deepest experience—with the in- 
terpretation which we were able to give 
to this truth and our manner of express- 
ing it, we have come dangerously near 
losing sight of that which we sought to 
cherish. There is a growing appreciation 
that no one statement nor all statements 
can completely represent the truth which 
enters into the warp and woof of a man’s 
life, awakening the deepest emotions and 
prompting the’ holiest activities. 

i . ” 

The form of statement depends upon 
the richness of one’s experience and the 
world-culture in which he lives and of 
which he forms a part. A single experi- 
ence is not capable of being reduced to 
an exact formula to which all others 
must agree, for it is a thing of life and 
has an individuality peculiar to itself. 
The past has interpreted spiritual facts 
in terms of commercial transaction, gov- 
ernmental satisfaction or legalistic re 
quirements. But these have never satis- 
fied the heart of man and now satisfy the 
intellect much less. There is a profound- 
ly ethical sentiment which is making it- 








self felt in the thought of the present 
day. Religion must be at heart ethical, 
vital, personal, real and spiritual. God 
must be apprehended more correctly and 
vividly, and character and life must be 
brought into harmony with him. One of 
the great religious thinkers of the time 
has given as his profound conviction that 
“On the idea we cherish of the Divine 
Being depends whether our religion is to 
be a bane or a blessing emancipating or 
enslaving, in moral tendency elevating or 
degrading.” “Come ye then,” he con- 
tinues, “to Christ’s school, all ye who de- 
sire the true knowledge of God. Learn of 
him how to think of God, man and their 
relations. His doctrine solves all vital 
problems: the problems of past sin, pres- 
ent duty, future destiny.” 

— eee 

Our forefathers for, the most part lived 
a life circumscribed by the boundaries 
of a single community; and in many in- 
stances were little acquainted with the 
larger activities of the world. Their mem- 
ories we honor and cherish, for it was 
by their toil and sacrifice that we have 
been permitted to enter into the larger 
inheritance which is ours to enjoy. The 
newspaper of a former generation suf- 
fered very greatly in comparison with 
our twenty page dailies, and even then 
was not in the reach of most people. 
There were few books accessible. The 
day of the ten-cent magazine was un- 
dreamed of. Man’s vision was obscured 
and his experience limited. Life was sim- 
ple and in many cases monotonous and 
narrow. Strong partisan feelings were 
felt in politics and religion. Public dis- 
cussion in which the disputants in- 
dulged freely in lampooning each other, 
or the giving and accepting of a chal- 
lenge for a duel were not uncommon 
means in the settling of questions in con- 
troversy. 

But as man passed from one group to 
another his horizon was enlarged and he 
gained a new perspective of life; his 
sympathies were broadened and his in- 
tellect was strengthened. All of this has 
been at the cost of travail of soul. The 
easy thing for many to do is to shut 
their eyes and refuse to see any new 
light which may break forth. They dog- 
matically assert that their position is the 
true one, regardless of any facts you may 
have discovered or any truth experienced. 
But the man who would know the truth 
must bravely face the present problems 
with a courage born of deep conviction. 
His chief concern must be: is it true— 
true for my life, true for my neighbor’s 
life, true for the world’s life? 


PRESBYTERIANS LOOKING TO- 
WARD VNION 
Q T SHOULD be regarded as the 
aT duty of all our judicatories, min- 
pm isters and people to study the 
Meee) things which make for peace, to 
guard against all needless and 
offensive reference to the causes which 
have divided us, and to avoid the revival 
of party issues.” With these words closes 
one of the most important documents is- 
sued this year. It is the report of the 
members of the committees representing 
the regular Presbyterian Church and 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, af- 
ter their conference about the unification 
of these two important religious organi- 
zations. Were all Christian bodies to ap- 
proach the subject in the spirit embodied 
in the words quoted, there is not a 
doubt that very substantial progress 
would be made towards the realization of 
an end about which all are theorizing. 
And were Alexander Campbell able to 
communicate his thoughts from the other 
world to his admirers of this generation 
we doubt not that there would be a mes- 
sage of joy that that great church where- 
in he was nurtured is after many years 
again getting into closer union within its 
own folds, though it has not yet come to 
the simple New Testament position 
which he saw was to be the one uniting 
creed for the one united church. 

Just a little over three years ago a 
great step in the direction of Christian 
union was taken in the Presbyterian 
churches of Scotland, when the Free 
church and the United Presbyterians 
joined hands and hearts to form the great 
United Free Church of Scotland. A few 
months later, the first time in their his- 
tory, the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales and the Baptist Union of 
England held their annual spring confer- 
ences in unison with their distinguished 
presidents, Dr. Alexander McLaren and 
the late Joseph Parker as co-chairmen. 
On that occasion Principal Rainy, the 
great Scotch leader, in congratulating 
these conferences on their temporary 
union, said of the Presbyterian union 
just consummated that they were finding 
out one another’s good qualities. For as 
long as denominations keep quite separ- 
ate there is a percentage of people in 
them that have a great aptitude for find- 
ing out the bad points of the other’s de- 
nomination. It would almost seem that 
the committee which has just finished its 
report in St. Louis had Dr, Rainy’s 
speech in mind, for the conditions in Amer- 
ican Presbyterianism now would seem to 
justify his language applied to the con- 
ditions in his own country, when he said 
he held strongly that people who need- 
lessly keep outwardly separate from one 
another and unfold competing banners 
before the world are seriously misrepre 
senting the Church of Christ to the world, 
and that it is a service that is due to Him 
to endeavor by all means to replace sep- 
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aration by unity, when with a good con- 
science and with a due regard to the 
views of men that are to be consulted 
that can be brought to pass. 

It may be an augury of a peaceful 
union for the Cumberland and the reg- 
ular Presbyterian churches of the United 
States that only twenty-six out of nearly 
1,500 ministers did not see their way to 
join in the union in Scotland. The fol- 
lowing is the basis of union suggested, 
upon which the assembblies have to 
pass: “Do you approve of the reunion 
and union of the Presbyterian church in 
the United States of America and the 
Cumberland Presbyterian church on the 
following basis: The union shall be ef- 
fected on the doctrinal basis of the con- 
fession of faith of the Presbyterian 
church in the United States of America, 
as revised in 1903, and of its other doc- 
trinal and ecclesiastical standards; and 
the scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments shall be acknowledged as the in- 
spired word of God, the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice?” The churches 
once were one, and one of the main rea- 
sons for division was that the Cumberland 
Presbyterians thought fatalistic features 
were involved in the doctrine of election 
The phraseology of the revised confes- 
sion of faith is somewhat different, and 
it is now thought that those who opposed 
the revision will be among those in the 
larger church to oppose the union. But 
if there be the right spirit it seems to 
the outsider that there is no valid ground 
for putting off the union, which will 
doubtless lead to further union of Pres 
byterians. 





FOVRTH ANNUAL “FEDERATION” 
CONFERENCE 


IE National Federation of 

Churches held its fourth annual 

conference recently in Provi- 

dence, Rhode Island. In his for- 
mal address of welcome, Prof. J. Q. Deal 
ey said that Rhode Islanders were nat 
urally proud of the fact that the founder 
of their state, Roger Williams, proclaim- 
ed that “lively experiment in soul liber- 
ty.” “We have no desire to live only in 
the memory of the past,” he continued. 
“We also would make experiment of 
soul unity. Already it has become well 
rooted in the life of the churches. Its 
growth will be in proportion to the faith 
of its workers.” 

Mr. E. B. Sanford, the General Secre- 
tary of the National Federation of 
Churches, said: “Federation has become 
a very live word in our American vocab- 
ulary. It expresses ‘the getting together’ 
spirit that animates those who have com- 
mon interests. This spirit, as never Dde- 
fore, is pulsating through the organic life 
of the denominationally divided Church 
of Christ in these United States. Backed 
by the support and counsel of strong and 
earnest men, it has quietly, without large 
expenditure of money, much less than 
the cause demanded, sought to promote 
the ends it has in view. That end in 
brief is the bringing together of the 
ehurches in such close federated rela- 
tions, through co-operation and counsel, 
as to avoid waste, economize forces and 
manifest to the world the unity that un- 
derlies all denominational differences. 

“Christian unity, both as a sentiment 
and purpose, is already a potent force in 
thought and action. The old polemic bat- 





tle-flelds are deserted. Questions of 
polity and dogma that once made a great 
gulf of separation between denomina- 
tions have lost both their interest and 
significance. Oneness in Christ is a 
fundamental truth recognized in fellow- 
ship that in many ways has almost oblit- 
erated denominational lines. As the re- 
moval of the old-time fences about our 
city and village residences have added so 
largely to the beauty as well as con- 
venience of the entire community, so do 
we recognize the happier outlook of the 
churches in their organic life because of 
the breaking down of prejudices and di- 
visions that have so often been the cause 
of separation and sectarian strife.” 

The report of the business side of the 
national organization is discouraging. 
The deficit in the treasury grows larger 
each year. For the first ten months of 
the present year the receipts have been 
$1,841.22 and the expenditures $3,332.00, 
leaving about $1,500 to be raised before 
April Ist of this year. The report of the 
conference also shows that a large num- 
ber of the principal speakers announced 
were not present. The most serious 
statement of the National Secretary is 
the following: 

“Local federations here and there have 
engaged in helpful work, but with few 
exceptions in the larger centers of popu- 
lation little progress has been made in 
developing any large constructive plans 
of co-operation among the churches. Or- 
ganization hopeful in its beginnings .has 
exhausted itself in a local canvass or vis- 
itation, and there the work has halted. 
Time will not permit me to speak of 
obstacles and hindrances that must in 
some way be met and removed before 
federation can accomplish its mission in 
co-ordinating the Christian forces of our 
towns and cities. My conviction deepens 
that the possibilities of federation can- 
not be realized without active, wise and 
persistent executive work. The time has 
come when the best and most represen- 
tative men of different communions can 
be brought together for counsel, but 
these committees cannot look after the 
details—someone must be set apart for 
this service. Without this consecration 
and support of efficient men set apart for 
this special duty, federation will remain 
to a great extent a sentiment and recog- 
nized need, but there will be but little 
fruitage.” 





SYSTEMATIC BIBLE STVDY 


HE International System of Sun- 
day School lessons has been &a 
great help to the advancement of 
‘ Bible study in the past, but it is 
a question now whether these lessons 
are a help or a hindrance to systematic 
Bible study. Like many of the creeds 
based upon medieval theolog ,, which had 
their day and are passing away, so the 
hop, skip and jump method of Bible study 
must gracefully prepare the way for a 
more systematic method or be a stum- 
bling block on the high road to success- 
ful and spiritual Bible study. No Bible 
study can be truly spiritual which does 
not grasp the mind of the spirit. The 
Word of God reveals an orderly spiritual 
universe just as certainly as the works 
of God reveal an orderly material uni- 
verse. The Christian whose soul thirsts 
for God, the living God, should study the 
Bible, wherein we learn that God has 


spoken to us through p apostles 
and supremely through his as sys 
tematically and persistently as the scien- 
tist studies nature to think the thoughts 
of God after him. ' 


. . . 

During the past few years there has 
been a growing interest in systematic 
Bible study, and the plans outlined in a 
number of books published recently, ad- 
vocating betterments in the Sunday- 
school, have created a keen demand for 
text-books as a basis of rational work. 
The manual by Professors Burton and 
Mathews, of the University of Chicago, 
entitled “Principles and Ideals for the 
Sunday School,” published a few months 
ago by the University of Chicago Press, 
has materially strengthened this demand 
and led the publishers to the eonsidera- 
tion of plans by which the needs of this 
progressive field may be supplied. In its 
ultimate scope the plan will furnish Bible 
studies suited to the varying needs of the 
Sunday-school pupil, as he progresses 
through the kindergarten, and the ele- 
mentary and secondary divisions of the 
school, and also volumes of a more ad- 
vanced character adapted to the use of 
adult classes and of students in colleges 
and theological schools. The plan in- 
cludes five series of books, as follows: 
first, kindergarten; second, elementary; 
third, secondary; fourth, academy and 
college; and fifth, university. 


ELIHV ROOT UPON Gée PANAMA 


QUESTION 

Washington’s birthday was celebrated 
in Chicago by the Union League club in- 
viting Elihu Root, ex-secretary of war, to 
deliver an address at the Auditorium on 
the Panama situation. He déclared that 
the conduct of Colombia in obstructing 
the creation of a great commercial high- 
way for the benefit of all nations was a 
violation of the right of sovereignty. 
“The formal rules of international law 
are but declarations of what is just and 
right in the generality of cases. But 
where the application of such general 
rules would impair the just rights or im- 
peril the existence of neighboring states, 
or would unduly threaten the ‘peace of a 
continent, or would injuriously‘affect the 
general interests of mankind, it has al- 
ways been the practice of civilized na- 
tions to deny the application of formal 
rules and compel conformity to the prin- 
ciples of justice upon which ‘all rules de- 
pend.” He then reviewed the history of 
the past half century relating to the 
question at issue showing the unfairness 
and perfidy of Colombia; and the obliga- 
tion of the United States to become per- 
sonally responsible for the building of 
the canal. The isthmus had formerly 
been independent, but had entered into 
numerous confederations and had finally 
been reduced to slavery by a dictator 
at Bogota. Panama had rebelled against 
a government at Bogota that was little 
better than a state of anarchy. Mr. Root 
concluded by saying: “The recognition 
of independence and the treaty of Pana- 
ma are the real grounds of Colombia’s 
complaint, and upon the justice of these 
acts America stands, fairly, openly, with 
full disclosure of every step taken and 
every object sought.” 








Heaven is not satisfied with fine linen 
instead of fine living. 
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Ohe Mission of the Churc 


By Guy 
Hoover 








HAT one holds to be the mission 
of a church depends in a large 
measure upon what he conceives 
. ™ the church to be. 

‘Toere is a view of the church that has 
obtained for centuries which regards it 
as an ark of safety merely; humanity, 
as a general wreck; the work of the 
church, to rescue as many drowning 
souls as can be drawn into it, and at last 
to land its sacred cargo upon the Ararat 
of Heaven and then go to pieces, its work 
being finished. This view of the church 
regards this world as the enemy of God, 
as a prison pen from which we should 
rejoice to escape. It holds out as the su- 
preme object of ambition the getting to 
Heaven—which is considered a place 
rather than a state of existence. It says 
a great deal about the “home over there.” 
It has not so much to say about the 
“home over here.” It has laid great 
stress upon “believe and repent,” and 
with the disciples of Christ upon “Be- 
lieve, repent and be baptized.” It has 
laid much less stress upon “growth unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ.” It has divided life into the 
sacred and the secular. That which per- 
tains strictly to religion is sacred; all 
other work of life is secular. 

Under this view the church has accept- 
ed the sacred as her sphere. It has in- 
fluenced the secular life, to be sure, but 
negatively rather than positively, in that 
it has emphasized the refraining from 
wrongdoing rather than the positively 
doing good. 

We have been accustomed to hear the 
church defined as “a body of baptized 
penitent believers in Christ meeting to- 
gether for the observance of the ordi- 
nances and the worship of God.” This 
definition would satisfy few to-day. Cer- 
tainly no definition of the church is ade- 
quate which does not include the doing 
of the work of Christ. Accepting this 
modification of the definition, what is 
the work of a church? 

I. Its first and supreme work is to do 
what Christ has commissioned it to «ao. 
The church is the “body of Christ,” and 
as the body it is to execute the will of 
the Head. The great work which Christ 
laid upon the church in the commission 
which he gave just before he ascended 
on high was that of the world’s evangel- 
ization, the conversion of men unto him- 
self and their reconciliation unto the 
Father. This divine mandate is enforced 
by all the power of Christ’s life, of his 
death and resurrection. What is the mis- 
sion of the church in general is the mis- 
sion of every Christian church? No 
church, therefore, has gained an ade- 
quate conception of its mission which 
does not realize that it has a duty to the 
whole world. The true standard of at- 
tainment for a church is not to become 
self-sustaining, but gospel-sustaining. 

II. It is the mission of the church to 
carry forward the work which Christ 
began. In seeking to learn more fully 
of its work, the church should study the 
example and teaching of Jesus Christ. 
What was his work? We are told that 
“the Son of God was manifested that he 
might destroy the works of the devil.” 
It is, then, the business of the church to 
wage an unconpromising warfare against 
- evil in ail of its forms, in high places 








and in low. Jesus addressed himself to 
the inculcation of truth, righteousness, 
love in the minds and hearts of men. 
Just so, it is the work of the church to 
cultivate the positive virtues in the lives 
of all whom she can influence. 





Guy Hoover. 

Like the Master, the church should ex- 
ist “not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” And yet how foreign the 
thought of service is to many. How 
much of coaxing, fondling and petting 
are needful! In this day of endless 
brotherhoods, it is necessary, as never 
before, to emphasize and exemplify the 
outgiving principle of the Christian life. 
In the spirit of him who “went about do- 
ing good,” the church should be on the 
alert for opportunity to render spiritual 
service. 

III. A church should sustain a vital 
relation to its own community. It should 
seek to so influence its life that it will 
be pervaded in all its relations by the 
spirit of Jesws Christ. 

Every church should endeavor to 
create in its community a public senti- 
ment which stands for morality, hon- 
esty, righteousness and temperance. We 
know that corruption and fraud are prac- 
ticed in many of our state, county and 
municipal governments; we know that 
institutions of evil and immorality are 
rife in all our cities and larger towns. 
How are these evils ever to be remedied? 
They never can be corrected until there is 
created a public sentiment that demands 
their correction. How can such a senti- 
ment be created? Not until those instru- 
mentalities which have in their power 
the moulding of the sentiments of the 
people shall use that power in the right 
direction. And among such instrumen- 
talities there is none more potent than 
the church through its pulpit and its pub- 
lic services. The man who dares to 
maliciously abuse a public trust, to out- 
rage the moral conscience of a commun- 
ity, should be made to feel the withering 
wrath of popular indignation. “The 
wicked flee when no man pursueth,” says 
the psalmist, but, as Dr. Parkhurst has 
observed, “they make a great deal better 
time when some man goes after them.” 

IV. The mission of a church will ap- 
pear still more clearly by contrasting a 





true with the more crass view of the 
church as first presented. 

The church is in a true sense an ark 
of safety, but it is not merely so. Prof. 
Peabody in an address to the students of 
Harvard University, breathed the inspir- 
ing sentiment of to-day when he said: 
“Never before was it so plain that Chris- 
tianity is not a plan of personal safety 
in the midst of a general wreck, but is 
a call to save the whole shipload of hu- 
manity.” 

We have come to see that this world is 
not the enemy of God, but that it is the 
expression of God’s thought, and that it 
is man’s privilege in nature, science and 
history to think God’s thoughts after 
him. 

Christianity does have to do with the 
“home over there,” but it has primarily 
to do with the home right here. In the 
language of Prof. Ely, “Christianity is 
primarily concerned with this world. It 
is the mission of Christianity to bring 
to pass here a reign of righteousness, to 
redeem from the evil one all our social 
relations.” 

It is of vital importance that a man 
believe in Christ, repent of his sins and 
be baptized, but none of tnese things, nor 
all of these things, mark the end of the 
Christian life. The attainment of the 
divine ideal of manhood as revealed in 
Jesus Christ is the end, the true destiny 
of life. The supreme work of the church 
is not simply to get men into the king- 
dom, but to get the kingdom into men. 

How is a church to measure its suc 
cess? By some other church? Decided- 
ly, no. A church is not measured by its 
wealth, its size, or its culture, but by 
how truly, really and fully it is doing 
Christ’s work. Said one of the: greatest 
preachers of our country, “It is a great 
deal better to sit down and talk to a man 
who is in trouble and lift the burden 
from his heart and let him go away in 
new hope and life than to preach an elo- 
quent sermon to an audience of a thou- 
sand and let them go away and admire 
the preacher and live the same oid lives.” 
This declaration is to be commended to 
the laity as well as to the ministry. The 
truest and the best work a church ever 
does cannot be reported to a church con- 
vention, nor a religious journal, nor can 
it even be written on a church record. It 
is recorded upon the tablet of the human 
heart. 

I close with the following pertinent 
paragiaph from the Rev. Ralph Wallace 
Radcliffe as to what the church is: 

“The church is not a social club, nor 
an aesthetic confectioner’s, nor an in- 
tellectual prize ring, nor a mutual ad- 
miration society, nor a spiritual ham- 
mock, but a workshop in which you are 
a worker—do not quarrel with your 
tools; an army in which you are a sol- 
dier—do not stain your honor; a republic 
of which you are a citizen—do not be 
disloyal to her history or her claims; a 
body of which you are a member—do 
not become paralyzed or diseased; a fam- 
ily in which the old are not to be arro- 
gant, nor the young presumptous, but 
each serving the other.” 





Triumph is simply the perfect tense 
of trial. 
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Ghe Need of Trained Helpers *.°.”: 








HE great need which all mission- 
aries feel in their efforts to evan- 
gelise India is the lack of suit- 
ably trained helpers—preachers, 
teachers and Bible women. Give a 
man a few efficient helpers and 
his usefulness is multiplied manifold. 
The territory in which we are trying to 
preach the Gospel in this country con- 
tains so many inhabitants that it would 
require not less than 1,000 thoroughly 
trained helpers to present the message in 
such a way that each one might receive 
even a little of the bread of life. Yet 
in all our Mission we have not 25 prop- 
erly equipped helpers! 
* 7 > 

The need for numbers is of course ap- 
parent to all. But not all can understand 
the necessity of the education and train- 
ing of helpers. Begin with the preacner. 
Of course he must know the word. How 
few are the people who know how to use 
their Bibles properly, even in Christian 
America. It is too much to expect that 
untrained native minds will get a full 
grasp of the truths of the Bible unless 
they be taught. They should also be 
taught methods of work and given in- 
struction in preaching and pastoral du- 
ties. But this is not all. He must know 
the religions of the people among whom 
he labors—their strong and weak points, 
the injuries arising from them, the objec- 
tions which may be raised and the way 
to reply to them. He must also have 
some little general education. Even in 
the smallest of the villages where he will 
preach there will be found naughty Brah- 
mans and banyas, and parasitic priests 
and faquirs, strongly entrenched in their 
privileges, and opposed to any change 
whatever in the existing order of things. 
In their way, they may be educated men; 
certainly they pass for such in the opin- 
ions of their fellow-villagers. Skilled by 
centuries of training in craft and cun- 
ning, they are adversaries in the arts of 
intimidating the people who would listen, 
of throwing dust and shifting the point 
in discussion, of raising all manner of ob- 
jections and telling all manner of false- 
hoods in regard to Christianity. The 
preacher must meet and overcome them 
if he wishes to succeed in making con- 
versions, and only thorough training can 
fit him for success. Another great 
branch of our Mission work is repre- 
sented by the schools. An educated peo- 
ple can not be heathen at heart. Even 
when real knowledge is imparted by a 
heathen teacher some good is done. Its 
value is greatly increased when impart- 
ed by a Christian. But best of all is 
when a Christian teacher gives instruc- 
tion in both secular and Bible matters. 
We need a large force of trained Chris- 
tian teachers. 

In the same way we need a force of 
trained Bible women to enter the homes 
and read to and teach the women who 
cannot be approached in any other way. 
They too must know the Bible, and the 
false religions of the country, for their 
work is a great one. 

I will not stop to mention the need 
which we have of trained assistants to 
help, or doctors in the hospital and the 
dispensaries. These men must not only 
have the ability to teach and preach the 





Word, but must receive special training 
in some school of medicine as well. 
What are we doing to meet all these 
needs? Some years ago Bro. Wharton 
spent two years in training a small class 
of workers—along with other work. 
Those men are now the most efficient 
helpers we have in the Mission. A short 
time ago I heard one of our older mis- 
sionaries say that the time Bro. Wharton 
spent with this small class was the most 
profitably spent of ail the 18 years he 
spent in India, and that the developing 
of one of these men, whom he mentioned 
by name, would alone be a satisfactory 
return for all those years of labor. To- 
day I have another small class which 
will soon go forth to labor for the Mas- 
ter. Its only recitation room is a little 
room which I use asa study. The students 


are living on the compound in single 
room houses, one of which was built as 
a storeroom for grass for a horse. They 
have no library. I could accommodate 
only one or two more. But we are plan- 
ning for larger things in the future. We 
have some more boys growing up who 
in a few years will be ready to begin 
a thorough course of training. Then we 
must have a better school and better fa- 
cilities, with a library and suitable dor- 
mitories. We should like to locate in a 
city where there is an intellectual at- 
mosphere, and where the presence of 
our boys might of itself be a standing 
sermon on Christianity, to those who 
might be attending other schools in the 
same place. But we must have the as- 
sistance of our brethren in America, and 
we trust that by your contributions you 
will make our Indian College of the 
Bible a surety and a success. 
Harda, India. 





Ohe Dignity of the Missionary Enterprise > =< 








OU HAVE read that bit of fiction 
whose heroine is of the cabbage 
patch. No one could say Mrs. 

4 Wiggs was beautiful. Tall, thin, 
gaunt and curious; no one could say that 
and not smile the while. Yet there is dig- 
nity in her character. What gives it? 
Not wealth, nor position, nor physical 
charm, for of these she had none. Love 
dignifies, and it is love that gives dig- 
nity to Mrs. Wiggs’ character. 

> > > 
The authority of missions is imposing. 

It is awful. “Go ye and make disciples of 
all the nations” fell from the lips of the 
risen Christ. It is imperative. It is the 
command of the Captain of our salva- 
tion. But it is love that dignifies mis- 
sions. Sweeter and tenderer than croon- 
ing song of mother are the words “For 
God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosover be- 
lieveth on him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.” From Christ on down 
to the latest missionary stretches a chain 
with links of love. Not for houses nor for 
lands; not for silver nor for gold have 
men and women gone out to preach the 
gospel and others stayed at home and 
sacrificed to send it. If the annals of 
missions was not a history of signal 
successes and stupendous advancement it 
would still be a dignified record for love 
is written on every page. Sixteen thou- 
sand who have gone out from native land 
are preaching Christ in fields that are 
foreign and far away. The love of Christ 
constrains them. With mighty voice they 
echo the cry of Peter and John before 
the Jewish tribunal. “We cannot but 
speak the things which we saw and 
heard.” “All the world loves a lover” is 
said of those who woo and win the heart; 
but God loves the lover who woos and 
wins the soul. Power gives dignity. Did 

you ever hear the late Joseph Cook lec- 

ture? He was not by nature graceful. A 

thousand elocution teachers could not 

have taught him posture or graceful ges- 
ticulation.. But the power of Dr. Cook’s 
big brain gave him a kingly dignity. The 
gospel is God's power, is God’s dynamite 
unto salvation. Sir Edwin Arnold said, 

“You might as well try to sweeten the 

Atlantic ocean by pouring cologne water 

into it as to try to convert India to 





Christ.” Now they tell us that every oth- 
er faith in India is decaying, that Chris- 
tianity alone is beginning to run its glor- 
ified course. Two years ago Bishop Tho- 
burn on a single trip baptized 1747 con- 
verts. Acts of the Apostles is the heroic 
book of the Bible, but no less stirring 
is the record of modern missions. Aye, it 
is glorious! Cannibals throwing away 
their war clubs! Cruel New Zealanders 
abandoning their barbarous practices! 
Licentiousness! Bigotry! Chicanery! All 
going down before the gospel of Christ. 
A lapidary can take a dull, flinty piece of 
stone and polish it till it is fit to adorn 
a queen’s crown, but the gospel is able 
to do more than that. It can take a soiled 
soul from out of the filth and wash it 
white as snow. 

Age gives dignity. Let John G. Paton 
stand before an audience and a living 
embodiment of dignity is seen. With 
hair and beard white, and flowing like 
the mane of a lion, his dignity is royal. 

The missionary enterprise is the oldest 
in the world. Father Abraham was a 
pioneer missionary when he “obeyed to 
go out into a place which he was to re 
ceive for his inheritance, and he went 
out not knowing whither he went.” David 
had the same enterprise in mind when 
he sang, “He shall have dominion from 
sea to sea, and from the river unto the 
ends of the earth.” Habakkuk’s theme 
was world-wide missions when he de 
clared “for the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the glory of the Lord 
as the waters cover the sea,” and Mala- 
chi’s message was similar when he said, 
“For from the rising of the sun, even 
unto the going down of the same, my 
name shall be great among the Gentiles.” 

Certainly there is dignity in the power 
of the Gospel, and dignity, too, in the 
gradual development of God’s purpose to 
save the world through his Son. But 
back of the Gospel is love, and back of 
the Eternal Purpose is God and God is 
love. Love gives missionary enterprise 
its crowning glory. There is no dignity 
like that of God’s great love. It demands 
our all. It demands our all now. Is this 
a time to buy and to sell; to trade and 
to traffic with an eye sirgle to self and 
self interest? Let us cease to trifle with 
the great commission. 
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Ghe Living-Link Idea 


By Charles 
Clayton Morrison 








HE essence of the living link 

idea is that it brings foreign 
missions home. As the globe in 
the school room is to the great 
round earth, so is the living link idea to 
the command of Jesus to preach the 
gospel to the whole creation. It reduces 
the vast undertaking to a small scale, 
bringing it within the range of the prac- 
ticable and possible where it can com- 
mand the conscience of the church. The 
essential difficulty of foreign missions is 
the remoteness and bigness of the en- 
terprise. To the practical man the pro- 
posal to convert the world to Christ is 
too far away and blurred a notion to 
engage his enthusiasm. And so he often 
discounts foreign for slum missions or 
some other near-by and evident charity. 
If this man, the typical church member, 
is to be enlisted in any worthy manner 
in foreign missions he must be made to 
feel the essential oneness of the work 
abroad with all Christian philanthropy 
at home. 

Roughly speaking, there are three ele- 
ments that go to make up the missionary 
problem on its home side. First of all 
is the problem of information—to get 
the facts before the people; second, to 
induce Christian people to make the 
missionary cause an integral part of 
their public and private prayer; third, 
to quicken the consciences of the people 
to the end that they may give their 
means and, many of them, their lives to 
this work. I believe the living link idea 
will prove a potent factor in producing 
these results. 

1. The ignorance of Christian people 
with respect to missionary conditions 
and activity is the standing scandal of 
enlightened Christendom. The member- 
ship of our churches and a surprisingly 
large proportion of our ministers have 
at best only hazy impressions of re 
ligious conditions in foreign lands, and 
those impressions as quite likely for the 
most part urtrue. Our missionary leth- 
argy at bottom is due to this ignorance. 
Now, knowledge is limited by our inter- 
ests. People are not going to study that 
in which they have no interest, imme- 
diate or ulterior. If you can, therefore, 
establish a point of interest in the for- 
eign field you have dug a channel through 
which is bound to flow that information 
that is requisite as a basis for all true 
missionary activity. If a congregation 
has sent a missionary to a foreign field 
you may depend on it that church will be 
at work forthwith studying the geography 
and the social, political and religious con- 
ditions of that country in which their 
missionary is at work. Every fragment 
of news in the papers will be singled 
out. The pastor will find it easy to or- 
ganize his young people and his Sunday 
school classes into clubs for mission 
study with that particular field as the 
point of departure and return. The Wom- 
an’s Missionary society will find new 
zest manifested in the study that is al- 
ready a part of its program. The field is 
the world. But you can’t get people in- 
terested in the world in general. You 
have got to study the world in little bits, 
and first of all you must have some rea- 
son for undertaking such a study. 

2. The secret of missionary power lies 








in the fervent and continued prayer of 
God’s people. Prayer is the vital breath 
of missions. The enterprise is not man’s 
but God’s. The resources are God’s. No 
human devices are sufficient to bring 





the world to Christ. But the resources 
of the all-conquering God are brought 
into action only when his hosts cry unto 
him for help out of hearts burdened 
for the salvation of the world. Yet what 
pastor has not felt the difficulty of culti- 
vating in his congregation, yes, and in 
his own soul, the habit of prayer for 
world-wide evangelization. iThe work 
lies so far away from the practical ex- 
periences of the people; the undertaking 
is so vast that it is conceived by even 
the broadest minds only in a highly gen- 
eralized form. The human heart never 
prays for generalizations, though the 
lips may. Prayer becomes real and mean- 
ingful only in the presence of a particu- 
lar case. Now the living link idea fur- 
nishes the particular case. It brings the 
missionary enterprise home to Christian 
experience as one of the immediate in- 
terests of Christian people. Their mis- 
sionary is a real person, working amongst 
real persons whose lives and conditions 
he has made the church directly ac- 
quainted with. The church knows the 
missionary’s burdens and needs and sac- 
rifices. Their gifts go directly to his 
support. And when in the midweek or 
the Lord’s day service the prayer is of- 
fered for the work of Christ in other 
lands every heart flies at once to that 
definite investment which this church 
has made in a very definite portion of the 
yast field of the unchristianized world. 
Thus this exercise of missionary prayer 
takes on reality, is humanized and vital- 
ized by the immediacy of the contact 
with the concrete conditions of mission- 
ary work. 

3. In the last place the living link 
idea is a great aid in awakening such a 
sense of practical responsibility as will 





Charlies C. Morrison. 


people have not yet learned the first 
principles of this fine art. Our great re- 
joicing over the offering of the past year 
is on avcount of the increase, the evi- 
dent growth, not on account of the worth- 
iness of the gift. Six million dollars 
would not be too much for our rich 
brotherhood to give to this great work. 





express itself in generous giving. Our 
How shall our people be taught to give 
to missions? Well, among other agen- 
cies I regard the living link device as 
possessing the elements of an effective 
and legitimate stimulus. It makes giving 
specific. The practical man of the church 
knows to whom his offering goes. An ap- 
peal to give to “humanity” in general 
does not quicken the sense of duty and 
touch the heart as does the presence of 
a specific instance of need or a well de- 
fined opportunity of service. The con- 
nection estblished with a definite portion 
of the foreign field by the living link 
plan affords the church the opportunity 
of measuring results, of seeing the fruits 
of their service, which reacts as nothing 
else can to interest the indifferent and 
to increase the offerings of those already 
enlisted. 

Moreover, this plan saves our churches 
from the machinery of missions and 
keeps our missionary giving human, that 
is, Christian. It cannot be denied that 
there is some warrant for the indict- 
ment often brought against so-called 
scientific charity for its coldness and 
meaninglessness to those who partici- 
pate in it. It is quite possible that a man 
may set at his desk and write his check 
for a large gift to charity, maintaining 
all the while a cool unconcern for the 
cause to which he gives. He may never 
take pains to visit the homes of the 
wretched, but, living in his own com- 
fort, give because others do, or merely 
because it seems in a vague way the 


proper thing to do. Such a man misses 
the blessing that belongs to the giver 
of even a cup of cold water in the name 
of a disciple. Such a man would likely 
(Continued on page 190.) 
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Ghe Land of the Morning Calm 22" 








OREA, the land of the morning 
Ki calm, has just now an interest 

apart from the fact that it is the 
‘Ses cause of a war between a great 
pagan and a great Christian power. The 
success of evangelical and humane mis- 
sions has in no other modern field been 
more abundant and thorough than in this 
kingdom of the Hermits. It is about 
twice as large as the state of Pennsyl- 
vania and its population is only twice 
as numerous. Some 15,000,000 docile 
people inhabit this naturally rich pe 
ninsula coveted by more than one Euro- 
pean nation. 

It is a country where the men dress 
like women and bachelors are regarded 
as infants. Nor does a widower need a 
“leap year” to take him from his lonely 
state, for he must abstain from all pleas- 
ure with a veil screening his face for 
a period of three years after the decease 
of his spouse. Such punishment natu- 
rally tends towards second marriages. 
But the emperor, aged 60, is still a 
widower—if a man with 100 concubires 
ean be called such—for his queen was 
murdered some years ago by the Japan- 
ese. 

Talking with a labor leader the other 
day he asked me: “Did you ever know 
a people whose men wore skirts that 
ever amounted to anything?” I thought 
of Scotland and its kilts and he had to 
admit there was one exception to a gen- 
eral rule. Whether the Emperor of Ko- 
rea felt that his men were womanish 
because of their dress I know not, but 
after the Chinese-Japanese war, whereby 
Korea became independent, the Empe 
ror ordered petticoats off and trousers 
on so far as his soldiers were concerned. 
Nor have | heard whether the American 
missionaries who have been quite close 
to the throne ever told His Majesty about 
the preacher who took as his text “Top- 
not, come down,” when lofty head-gear, 
with presumably costly switches, was the 
style rather than the breadth of the 
“matinee hat.” But the Emperor did 
cause the following edict to be issued: 
“Laws and rules proceed from the King. 
Treaty relations must now be observed 
with the rest of the world and changes 
be introduced into politics. We have, 
therefore, introduced the new calendar, 
a title of the reign, and changed the 
style of dress and cut off the top-not. 
You should not regard us as loving in- 
novations. Wide sleeves and top-nots 
have become familiar by usage. The 
top-nots and hair-bands stand in the way 
of health as you know. Nor is it right 
that in this day of ships and vehicles we 
should stick to these customs.” It is hard- 
ly to be wondered that this attack on a 
custom as sacred almost as the China- 
man’s queue should be resented end that 
the Emperor finally let his own hair 
grow out and resumed his top-not. The 
head coverirg is a tall cylindrical hat 
with wings woven of horsehair and so 
thin that the top-not can be seen. When 
a boy marries this is ore of the per: 
quisites of the new condition. If he 
does not marry he must wear his hair 
braided down his back. Hence as they 





dress like girls Korean boys look like 
them. The women wear a sort of Turk- 
ish trousers or starched 


skirts with a 


very full skirt over all and a bolero. The 
chief duty of the wife seems to be to 
keep her husband's clothes white and 
shining. Long and white and well ironed 
these are, and when a group of men get 
together with their pipes and reticules 
they have suggested “a company of spick 
and span old ladies going to a tea party.” 

For years Korea has been nearest akin 
to China, their relations being rather 
those of a family than of a political na- 
ture. The legend is that “in the mists 
of ages the favorite of the king of a Chi- 
nese province, wandering by the river, 
saw a glistening vapor which floated into 
her bosom and became an egg. From this 
was hatched a boy, whom the enraged 
king threw to the pigs. But the kindly 
pigs fed him with their breath, and the 
king, believing that heaven willed the 
boy should live, took him into the royal 
household, where he was called ‘the light 
of the east.’ The boy was skilled in 
archery, surpassing every one. The king 
became jealous and the boy fled. Com- 
ing to the river Yalu he shot an arrow 
into the stream and thousands of fish 
came and made a bridge of their bodies 
that he might pass over. When his pur- 
suers arrived at the stream the finny 
bridge swam away and they were left 
helpless. The ‘light of the east’ found 
an amiable people on the other side, who 
made him their king. Thus, the king of 
Korea is to-day regarded as the son of 
heaven. In point of fact, he is the son 
of Tai-Won-Kun and was appointed to 
the throne by the Dowager Queen Cho.” 

But it was through Japan, between it 
and whom for many centuries there had 
been fierce and barbarous warfare, that 
Korea was ultimately “opened to the 
light.” Imitating the tactics of Commo- 
dore Perry, the Japanese secured a 
treaty favorable to trade in 1876, and the 
next year a large Korean embassy visited 
Tokio, where a new idea of existence 
and life seemed to impress the Koreans. 
And the Japanese Christianity made a 
deep impression upon some of them. A 
leading member of the embassy, Rijuite, 
became a Christian and on his return 
to Korea undertook a translation of the 
Bible into his own ianguage and the 
communication of it to his people. And 
it is due to the Japanese friends of 
America that a treaty was made with 
the United States in 1882, though Li 
Hung Chang, of China, favored it also. 
Since then Korea has in a special man- 
ner became a ward intellectually and 
spiritually of our own country. And this 
doubtless is one reason why the sym- 
pathy of America is with Japan in her 
warfare. If Russia wins she will cer- 
tainly take Korea and that means 
American influence ends. It means a 
backset to one of the most promising 
missionary works ever begun. A Japan- 
ized Korea will probably be open to the 
world; a Russianized Korea will be a 
Muscovite private preserve, especially as 
concerns religion. 

And the great need that the good work 
begun shall continue uninterruptedly is 
seen from this little picture of life sent 
by Dr. Null, a Presbyterian medical mis- 
sionary. He writes: “Many of the cases 
one sees are very bad, a3 the Koreans 
have practically no treatment of their 


own, only charms to drive the spirits 
away. Nine-tenths of the people that 
come have great scars over their bodies 
where powders have been placed on the 
bare flesh, in order to frighten off the 
disease spirit. Medicine is a popular 
thing among the Koreans. They use 
every imaginable thing as charms, and 
spend much of their money for this pur- 
pose. In fact the great event of the year 
at Taiku is the fair, a market for the 
sale of Korean medicine. Merctants 
from all over Korea come to the city. 
Tiger’s teeth, bear claws and nasty con- 
coctions of filth and inert substances are 
all they have to sell. Since the foreign 
doctor came, quinine seems to be the 
ideal medicine with those who know it. 
There is much malaria here, and then 
it is a bitter medicine, which to their 
mind gives it medical virtues. The most 
of the people who come are not Chris- 
tians. The latter keep themselves clean, 
therefore are not so liable to be diseased. 
Many people walk from eighty to one 
hundred li (twenty-six to thirty-three 
miles) to the dispensary for treatment, 
and when they go they tell the news at 
the villages along the way, and many 
more flock to the foreign doctor. 

“The government of Korea could 
scarcely be worse. There are no courts 
of justice. A man may be put in jail by 
the order of the magistrate and not 
know what the charge is, and not be able 
to find out. It may please those in au- 
thority to take the prisoner out, give him 
a beating and send him away, or leave 
him in the dungeon till he dies of pes- 
tilence or starves, as a man who is im- 
prisoned must be fed by his friends if he 
has any. Three of the Christians were 
recently thrown into prison, one a shoe 
maker, because he refused to make shoes 
for the soldiers without pay. The other 
two called at the jail to find out what 
the charge was against the shoemaker in 
order to help him out, when they, too, 
were seized and put in with him. The 
last two were employed by the mission, 
and employes cannot be retained in jail 
if it interferes with the work of the for- 
eigner, so the missionaries visited the 
jail and asked that they punish the two 
men if they had charges against them. 
This so frightened the magistrate that he 
turned all three loose next morning.” 

It is to overcome such conditions and 
to give this Tartar race the gospel that 
the American missionary is at work. 
Methodists and Presbyterians have the 
largest forces in the field and it is satis- 
factory to know that a few days ago 
nearly all of the missionaries were re- 
ported safe in Seoul, where Bishop 
David Moore was to preside over the an- 
nual conference on Feb. 17. The Chris- 
tian religion was introduced first into 
Korea by converts made by the Jesuits 
at Peking about 1850, and many French 
priests entered the country later only 
to be driven from it subsequently for 
their political plottings. In 1882 Chris- 
tian missions were devised after the 
treaty with the United States and the 
China-Japanese war in 1884 afforded a 
great opportunity for American medical 
missionary efforts. The Presbyterians 
have now 312 churches, with 6,391 com- 

(Continued on page 190.) 
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Heroism and Other Lessons from China. 
Topic, Feb. 28: Acts 14:19-23. 
HINA is to-day the region of con- 
flict, not of armies only, but 
of the conflict of the Cross. 
This twentieth century is to tell 
he story of China’s transformation, com- 
mercially and as we believe, in the 
larger triumphs of the Gospel of God’s 

grace. 





The Problem of China 

is the world’s perplexity to-day. It is 
not Japan and Russia alone, but the 
whole world that is interested in this 
question. And the commercial and 
Christian phases of this problem must 
be considered. The feeding of China’s 
millions and the saving of these myriad 
multitudes involve the well-being of one- 
third of the human race. The voice of 
the Master is speaking in the commercial 
clashings of that crowded country. “Give 
ye them to eat” is as much Christ’s 
command to-day and as imperative as 
“Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel among all nations.” We are 
in the midst of a world crisis. The fate 
of China and world-destinies are in- 
volved. What large issues may come 
out of this conflict none can foresee. 
But vastly more than the control of 
Korea and Manchuria is at stake. 

Some items of interest relating to the 
Boxer uprising in China are given from 
Robert E. Speer’s article in the Sunday 
School Times: 

During the Boxer troubles in China 
159 Protestant missionaries and 53 chil- 
dren and 5,000 Protestant native Chris- 
tians lost their lives. Many of these 
could scarcely be called martyrs for their 
faith, but there were multitudes who 
were martyrs, and who deliberately laid 
down their lives in the service and faith 
of Christ. 

The Rev. Ting Li Mai, a graduate of 
the Tungchow College, pastor of a 
Presbyterian Church in Shantung, was 
seized, with some other Christian Chi- 
nese, and thrown into a filthy prison. 
When Ting Li Mai was brought before 
the magistrate and asked, “Are you a 
Christian?” he replied, “Yes.” Two hun- 
dred blows with a stout bamboo club 
failed to weaken his faith. Again he was 
asked the same question, again the same 
reply, and two hundred more blows were 
inflicted on his poor body and he was 
thrust into prison. With him was a 
Christian physician, also a graduate of 
Tungchow College, who likewise refused 
to deny his Lord. For weeks both of 
these devoted men were kept in a filthy 
prison, while their tormentors, miserable 
opium-eating harpies of magistrates, 
sought in every way, but in vain to turn 
them from their faith. 

One of the finest examples of all was 
a faithful Chinese servant in Shansi. 
Little Kenneth McConnell had seen his 
parents cut down before his eyes. When 
he saw in the crowd round about his 








faithful Chinese servant, he piteously 
called to him. This devoted man walked 
calmly into the midst of the circle of 
cruel murderers, clasped the child in his 
arms and died with him. 

An evangelist, Yung Yao, was attacked 
by Boxers, and beaten until he was un- 
conscious. When he regained conscious- 
ness, he attempted to rise, and was 
kneeling in prayer when they cried out, 
“See, he is praying even now; drag him 
to the fire.” The Boxers had meanwhile 
set on fire the chapel where he had 
preached. They caught him, but he calm- 
ly said, “You need not drag me; I will 
go myself.” He quietly walked to the 
chapel, and entered the burning building. 
Almost immediately the roof fell in. 


Ghe PRAYER- MEETING 


By SILAS JONES 











Gethsemane, Calvary and a Lost World. 
Topic March 1-4: Luke 22:39-46; 24: 46- 
48; John 12: 32, 33. 
Not My Will, But Thine. 
N Jesus we have the supreme ex- 
ample of devotion to the will of 
mo} God. His meat was to do the 
evens Will of him that sent him. It 
was never necessary for him to hesitate 
between two motives. It was enough if 
he knew what God had planned for him. 
Theoretically, we are all ready to bow to 
the will of God. Practically, we have 
much to learn about that will. It is 
more important that we be taught by 
the example of Jesus in Gethsemane than 
it is that we comprehend the mysteries 
of the atonement. Why the agony of 
Gethsemane and the death on Calvary 
were required cannot be fully understood 
by any one of us or by all of us together. 
We may be sure God has a sufficient 
reason for everything he does. But we 
need not travel very far in this world 
before we discover the inability of hu- 
man wisdom to plan for the salvation 
of the world. Human wisdom is not to 
be despised. But it is not sufficient for 
a task so great. Salvation is not found 
in your little scheme or in mine. It is 
found in the eterfal purpose of God. 
Submission to that purpose makes us co- 
workers with God. 


The Cost of Submission. 

When Jesus said, “Not my will but 
thine,” he knew perfectly well what was 
involved. Before him were betrayal, 
envy, mockery, injustice and death. He 
became obedient even unto death. He 
“endured the cross, despising the shame.” 
The cost of his obedience was great. He 
paid it because the world’s redemption 
demanded it. Think you his mission can 
be continued by persons who insist upon 
their own freedom from care and pain? 
Not a few of those presuming to call 
themselves Christians are indignant 
when some one asks them to devote a 
little time to hearing about the efforts 
being made nowadays to save the world. 
They suppose the church is in the world 
to make them comfortable in mind. The 





report of missionary activity disturbs 
them they fear conscience will not al- 
low a continuance of their inactiv- 
ity. The church that seeks its own is 
not a saving institution. The church 
that relies upon the promises of God 
and gives itself for the accomplishment 
of the mission of Christ is a saving in- 
stitution. When we use words with dis- 
crimination we call that man Christian 
who is ready to accept the consequences 
of obedience to the will of God. Obe 
dience is not accomplished when the man 
asists in maintaining a church in his own 
town. He must remember Calvary and 
think of the many souls without knowl- 
edge of salvation in Christ. 


Will Draw All Men. 

Sacrifice saves the world. The world 
would not believe in a savior who could 
not point to his sacrifices as evidence of 
his serious intention to help men to get 
rid of their sin. So we preach Christ 
and him crucified. The world asks more 
than a statement of the fact that Christ 
died for the ungodly. It asks of the 
preacher that he show his faith by his 
works. The preacher who tells men to 
do as he says and not as he does is not 
a preacher at all. Nobody will give heed 
to him. The life speaks more clearly 
and emphatically than the tongue. The 
lessons of Gethsemane and Calvary must 
come to the world in human form. Un- 
divided allegiance to the King of Kings, 
such as leads us to our Gethsemane and 
Calvaries, will lead the hearts of men 
to God. We need not believe they will 
be interested in a transaction of the 
first century unless they are made to 
see its vital conection with what is go- 
ing on now. If Christian people treat 
the sufferings of Christ as facts to sup- 
port theories and not as experiences 
which they must share, the world will 
be very deliberate about accepting the 
gospel. When the conduct of Christians 
reminds the world of the scenes of Geth- 
semane and Calvary, it will hear gladly 
the message of salvation. 





Ghe BIBLE SCHOOL 


add—JESUS CALMS THE STORM.... 


Golden Text—Psa. 107:29: He maketh 
the storm a calm, so that the waves 
thereot are still. 

Lesson: Mark 4:3o-41. 
UBJECT to the laws of nature 
and yet master over them, was 
the unique position occupied by 
Jesus. Weary with the work of 

the day, he seeks rest apart from the 
multitude. Entering into the boat with 
his disciples that he might cross to the 
other side, he soon falls asleep. The 
sea of Gallilee on account of its situa- 
tion was subject to violent storms of 
wind and wave. This little party found 
themselves overtaken by one of these 
tempests even to the endangering of life. 
See him in his majesty and calmness as 
(Continued on page 190.) 
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Lesson for March 6. The Last Days of 
Joseph. The Descent of the Israelites 
into Egypt. Scriptural Section, Gen. 
chs. 46-50. 





l. HISTORICAL NOTES. 





By Dean Frank K. Sanders, D. D., Yale 
University. 





The Pharaoh’s Ownership of the Land. 

It is rather interesting to note that the 
Egyptian records confirm the fact that 
under the New Empire landed property 
in Egypt had passed out of the hands of 
the old aristocratic families into the al- 
most complete possession of the crown 
or of the great temples, and that it was 
rented out by the royal officers at twenty 
per cent of the produce. Before the days 
of the Hyksos the land was in the pos- 
session of private owners, usually in the 
form of great landed estates. The change 
came as an incident of the rule of the 
Hyksos. Erman explains it by conjec- 
turing that the new dynasty exterminat- 
ed ine old landed families, who had pre- 
ferred the foreigners as overlords and 
confiscated their property. The Biblical 
explanation is just as reasonable. Joseph 
is uniformly represented as a shrewd, 
far-sighted and high-handed executive, 
and it is in no way incredible that he 
should seize an opportunity to increase 
the power of the throne at the expense 
of its subjects. Democratic ideas had lit- 
tle standing in his day. 


The Land of Goshen. 

Not less shrewd was Joseph's man- 
agement of the interests of his family. 
Transferred by him to a land of security 
and abundance, it was settled by him in 
@ most congenial locality. The land of 
Goshen is commonly identified with the 
northeastern corner of Egypt. It is said, 
to have been unaffected by the annual 
overflow of the Nile, and therefore to 
have been unavailable as farming land 
for the Egyptians, yet fertile enough to 
afford fair pasturage. It admirably suited 
these desert dwellers, to whom it was a 
paradise. While affording to them ample 
food and shelter, it served as a means 
of separation from Egyptian people. 


Canaan the Real Home. 


The narrative affords § interesting 
glimpses of the venerable Jacob. Grate- 
ful recognition of God's sustaining care, 
a calm and reverent thoughtfulness, a 
far-sighted vision of the future, portray 
a transformed personality, one at peacd 
with God and wholly loyal to him. 

Egypt was never his home. His 
thoughts dwelt upon Canaan and the 
sepulchre of his fathers. It is character- 
istically Oriental that there he should de- 
mand to be buried. 


Honors to the Dead. 


That Jacob and Joseph were embalmed 
is a matter of course. Whether it was a 


*This course is on Patriarchs, Kings and 
Prophets. It gives a connected outline view 
of the leaders in ancient Israel. The les- 
sons are based on entire Scripture sections. 
They are issued in four courses, with seven 
grades and three teacher's yoy and fur- 
nish connected and ded Bible study for 
all classes from childhood to maturity. 


These notes are published to meet the 
of our readers who are using these 


matter of routine or a mark of distinc- 
tion is not wholly clear. Probably the 
Israelites were free to adopt any method 
of burial. 

The procession which was organized 
to go up to Canaan with the mummy of 
Jacob was, without doubt, a signal mark 
o royal esteem and favor. So in all prob- 
ability would be the conveyances sent 
for Jacob's convenient transportation to 
Egypt. That “wagons” or carts were 
known at that time is proven by the pic- 
tures drawn by Egyption artists repre 
senting the Hittite migration. The wom- 
en, children and household goods are car- 
ried in rude two-wheeled carts. 


Conclusion of the Story of Joseph. 

Thus the story of Joseph continues 
and strengthens the impression made by 
the earlier narratives. Whether Joseph 
survived the Hyksos and witnessed the 
beginnings of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
the writer did not indicate. He stops 
abruptly with the peaceful ending of a 
brilliant career, the completion of an 
era of national development, and the hint 
of a preparation for a new departure. 





it EXPOSITORY NOTES. 
By Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D., 
' Northfield, Mass. 

In this the last page of the life of Jo- 
seph there are still manifest those dis- 
tinguishing traits which have character- 
ized the whole history. Of course a con- 
siderable period of time is covered by 
the history of these five chapters, but 
they chronicle for us the last movements 
in that sequence which has clearly re- 
vealed the overruling of God through the 
life of a surrendered man. 

His wisdom, tenderness and faith are 
manifest in all tnese final scenes. Con- 
sistency marks the life’s story and leaves 
the permanent message, that a man of 
faith under all conditions can honor God, 
and is honored by God. 

The sanity and common sense, which 
are supreme evidences of wisdom, are 
present in the frankness with which he 
introduces his father and his brethren 
to Pharaoh. Nothing could be more skil- 
ful in order to accomplish his purpose, 
which was the settlement of his people in 
a pastoral district, and separation from 
Egypt. As he declared, the Egyptians 
hated shepherds, nomadic people, and so 
by the candid statement of the truth the 
precise results he desired were achieved. 

A.man who is honest simply because 
honesty is the best policy is often a 
rogue at heart, and sooner or later his 
honesty will break down. A man who is 
honest for honesty’s sake will perpetually 
prove how good the policy of straightness 
is, and that riehteousness is indeed the 
nearest way to true success. 

Joseph's skill is wonderfully revealed 
in the way in which he served Pharaoh, 
and secured to him the actual possession 
of the lands over which he reigned. The 
lesson is plain and although he will not 
sin to please those over him, he yet does 
not neglect the highest interests of his 
superiors, but serves them in integrity 
with conspicuous ability. Any man cross- 
ing the line of integrity in his attempt to 
serve, sacrifices his own honor and is 
disqualified for higher service. A clear 


conscience gives stimulus to activity, and 
develops capacity in well-doing. On such 
the benediction of God rests. 

Joseph's tender dealing with his father 
is very beautiful, and also with his breth- 
ren, whose conscience smote them again 
about past sin at the death of Jacob. 
When love forgives, it forgets. It does 
not recall the past in anger. It does not 
hold the wrongs of other days as a sword 
over the heads of offenders. The upright 
man who trusts God can always afford to 
be generous. Thus God deals with man. 
Love blots out the sins of yesterday, and 
will remember them no more. When the 
love of God is shed abroad in our hearts, 
we forgive as we are forgiven. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting 
detail of this closing story in the life of 
Joseph is its revelation of the fact that 
residence and power in Egypt had not 
shaken his confidence in the purpose of 
God for his chosen people. His very 
choice of Goshen for them in order that 
they might be kept in separation from 
the Egyptians, is proof of this. Nothing 
dimmed his vision of the divine promise 
to his fathers. Every movement in his 
career brought nearer the realization 
of that purpose. The taking of his boys 
to Israel for his blessing demonstrates 
this, and last, and most touching of all, 
his request that in the day of coming 
restoration to their land, his bones 
should be taken thither. 

This is a most fruitful life story. 

its principle. Devotion to God in 
creed and character and conduct. Abso- 
lute harmony. Entire. 

its achievements. Many and remark- 
able, and that without once lowering the 
standard of honor. 

Its experiences. Varied. From suffer- 
ing to sovereignty. From prison to 
throne. 

its passing. A going out in quiet faith. 
The great purposes of God greeted from 
afar, and yet not realized. The grave 
does not limit the vision of faith. Hope 
sends its gleam of immortality through 
the gloom to the far off divine event. 
Content to take part in the process, and 
die in confidence as to the consummation, 
“we are to serve our day and genera- 
tion.” That done, we can leave in God's 
hands the accomplishment of the eter 
nal purposes. 





Missionary Rally at Terre Haute, Ind. 

The Missionary Rally held here the 
10th inst., was a great success. The 
number in attendance was not large, but 
we are sure that the next one will be 
better attended. This is the first time 
that the people here have had a chance 
to hear, in a rally, such men as McLean, 
Bentley and Whorton. We had very 
able speeches, many of them worthy of 
a national convention. Beside the breth- 
ren named above, we had the following 
pastors with us, who each made an able 
address: Bros. Sellers, Barber, Day, 
Turney, Francis. We are growing in 
missionary interest. This church is at- 
tempting almost double any of its former 
efforts. This is the best testimony that 
it believes in Christ and the great plea 
for which we as a people stand—A. L. 
Ward. 


—— 
—_ 

















_ add, “By a stream of water.” 
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| HOME AND THE CHILDREN | 























A FINE OLD CHaP., 
I like this kind old sunny soul, 
Whom nothing can annoy; 
His pleasant smile is e’er the same, 
To fill my heart with joy. 


I like his quaint, ungainly shape; 
I like his big round face. 
Although he’s clumsy 
through, 
To me he’s full of grace. 


through and 


Indeed, he’s sweet enough to eat— 
Feet, elbows, legs, and head— 
‘Tus very dear old gentleman, 
Who’s made of gingerbread. 
—Harper’s Round Table. 





SOMETHING NEW TO PLAY. 

If it is a rainy day, and the children 
have grown tired of all the more active 
games which can be played in the house, 
one of them may begin the game in the 
following manner: He gives the name 
of some article of furniture in the room, 
such as “chair”; then another answers 
as quickly as may be by giving the name 
of some other article, the first letter of 
which must be the last letter of the word 
just pronounced—for instance, “rug.” 
When several children are playing, the 
one who answers most promptly holds 
precedence. In the present case “glass” 
might be the next word, which would 
perhaps be followed by “sofa,” in its turn 
followed by “album,” then ‘mantel,” 
“lamp,” “pillow,” “waste-basket,” and so 
on, as the children think of the words. 

Sometimes the children start the game 
by saying, “Now we will furnish a house, 
and we will begin in the hall.” Then 
they “put down” rugs, or carpet, or mat- 
ting, as their fancy dictates, following 
the words by names of articles of hall 
furniture. From the hall they proceed to 
the parlor, thence to the library, the 
dining-room, and finally to the kitchen, 
in which room, with true childish spir- 
it, they always take the most delight. 
Upstairs they have the nursery, bath- 
room and bed-rooms. 

It so happens that the little woman 
who originated the game had a friend 
quite as clever in adaptability as she 
was in invention. This mother lived in 
one of four small cities. In pleasant 
weather they always drove down to their 
country home, and the rich farm lands 
that stretched on either side of the road 
as far as one could see, proved ofttimes 
most monotonous to the little son. When 
his weariness was finally about to over- 
throw the last stone in his monument of 
patience, the mother would say, “When 
we went down to grandma’s house we 
saw a fence.” The boy’s face would 
brighten as he answered, “I saw an elm.” 
Then perhaps the father would say, “It 
grew in the meadow,” and the child, af- 
ter a moment’s quick thought, would 
Again the 
mother would take up the thread, “In 
its branches sang a robin,” and the boy 
would continue, “I saw its nest.” Then, 
“I saw a thrush, too,” might be followed 
by any number of ideas, for the letter 
held many possibilities and suggestions. 





The possibilities suggested by these 
two simple plays are almost endless. The 
children might plant a garden, beginning 
with potato, oyster plant, tomato, onion, 
thus carrying it on through the entire 
catalogue of vegetables; or they might 
plant flowers, or go to the “zoo.” When 
they are older they might “put the book 
on the shelves,” using their titles instead 
of the nouns; and then they will know 
and enjoy the dear old “mother game”— 
the geography game.—Presbyterian Re- 
view. 





OUR HOME-MAKER. 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
Where the mountains slope to the west- 
ward, 

And their purple chalices hold 
The new-made wine of the sunset— 
Crimson and amber and gold— 

In this one, wide-opened doorway, 
With the elm boughs overhead— 

The house all garnished behind her, 
And the plentiful table spread— 


She has stood to welcome our coming, 
Watching our upward climb, 
In the sweet June weather that brought 
us, 
Oh, many and many a time! 


Again is her doorway opened, 
And the house is garnished and sweet; 
But she silently waits for our coming, 
And we enter with silent feet. 


A little within she is waiting; 
Not where she has met us before; 
For over the pleasant threshold 
She is only to cross once more. 


The smile on her face is quiet, 
And a lily is on her breast; 
Her hands are folded together, 
And the word on her lips is “rest.” 


And yet it looks like a welcome, 

For her work is compassed and done; 
All things are seemly and ready, 

And her summer is just begun. 


It is we who may not cross over, 
Only with songs and prayer, 
A little way into the glory 
We may reach, as we leave her there. 


But we cannot think of her idle; 
She must be a home-maker still. 
God giveth that work to the angels 

Who fittest the task fulfill. 


And somewhere yet, in the hilltops 

Of the country that hath no pain, 

She will watch in her beautiful doorway 

To bid us a welcome again. 

Fighting Shadows. 

I am told that engineers on the rail- 
way dislike moonlight nights, because 
they are all the time fighting shadows. 
There is a shadow across the track just 
ahead; it looks like a man, or a horse, 
or a tree; but it is not; it is only the 
shadow of something extending across 
the rails. We spend a lot of our energy 


—all of us do—just fighting shadows. 





We are all prone to mistrust God, and 
to see great troubles rising up before us. 
Time after time have we come to the 
place, and either like the women at 
Christ’s tomb, found the trouble re- 
moved, or have found that God has given 
us grace to overcome it. One trouble is 
scarcely passed until we are looking into 
the future for new ones, forgetting that 
we have a promise good for all the days 
to come: “My grace is sufficient for 
thee.”—G. B. F. Hallock, D. D. 





IN SOCIETY. 

Society is the mother of contention. 

Society’s “Come in” depends largely 
upon the size of one’s in-come. 

The road to society is paved with in- 
difference. 

An old fashion is old, but an ancient 
fashion is always modern. 

It is a wise chaperon who does not 
“ma” the occasion. 

There is never the funeral that does 
not make some one the richer. 

When fortune turns a fellow down the 
world turns its nose up. 

If you go into society with the idea of 
not standing on ceremony, you will soon 
find society standing on you. 

Some can’t get in. And others get in 
on cant. 

To be a leader of society one must be 
a follower of it. 

Society is like an epigram of which 
very few of us see the sense. 

WALTER PULITZER. 





The “New York Observer” has the fol- 
lowing amusing story of Dr. Kerr Boyce 
Tupper, now a leading Baptist pastor of 
Philadelphia. In the early days of his 
ministry he assisted a brother clergy- 
man in a North Carolina town in a series 
of revival meetings. “Dr. Tupper, ani- 
mated by a fine enthusiasm, threw him- 
self well into the work. Those who at- 
tended the meetings were worked up ta 
a fervor that brought many converts to 
the bench. When the series was conclud- 
ed, Dr. Tupper went his way. Three 
months afterward, he received a letter 
from one of those who had been con- 
verted, which ran as follows: ‘Dear Doc- 
tor Tupper, I shall never cease from be- 
ing grateful for your visit to North Car- 
olina. Before you came I had never heard 
of either the Lord or the devil, but now 
I know and love them both.’ There are 
too many people both North and South 
who appear to take an unbiblical satis- 
faction in trying to know and love both 
the Lord and the devil.” 





THREE GATES. 
If you are tempted to reveal 
A tale some one to you has told 
About another, make it pass, 
Before you speak, three gates of gold. 


These narrow gates—first, “Is it true?” 
Then, “Is it needful?” In your mind 
Give truthful answer. And the next 
Is last and narrowest—‘“Is it kind?” 


And if to reach your lips at last 
It passes through these gateways 
three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be. 
—Selected. 





We need to look forward, for we must 
some day look back. 
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Whippany Inn, In a remote New Hamp- 
shire intervale, had been the summer rest- 
ing place for many years of Moses Herean- 
dean, a Friend, and his two daughters. 
More recently it had been discovered by 
“Worlds people.” And finally it had beer 
invaded by a little party from their own 
home town, Coalport, Pa., none of whom 
they had ever met before. The most con- 
spicuous of this group was Father Norman, 
rector of St. Cuthbert’s and a few of his 
parishioners’ the Misses Barringers, Tom 
Ripley and Miss Archibald. Eunice had @ 
more sensitive nature and was becoming 
restless under the old regime. She made up 
her mind to go to Torridge, a few miles dis- 
tant, to hear Father Norman read the ser- 
vice one morning, Mary registered her dis- 
approval, but at the same time she was 
busy with her own thoughts. She must go 
and take care of Mrs. Lewis down in South 
Whippan One afternoon Eunice met 
Father YWeorman. They were overtaken 

a party of excursionists, who be 
longed to his own parish, some of whom 
were very much shocked to see him with 
the little Quaker maiden. The next morn- 
ing he decided to return to Coalport. A 
little later in the season found the Hear- 
endeans back in their anostentatiously aris- 
tocratic home. Sunday morning Eunice is 
on her way fo St. Cuthbert’s, when she 
meets Ralph Kidder, her sweetheart. By 
some base action he had merited the dis- 
leasure of her father, who forbade any 
urther communication between them. 


XV. 

EANWHILE, on that Wednesday 
morning, Eunice Herendean had 
betaken herself witha fixed pur- 
pose to the service at St. Cuth- 
rts, which was held at the same hour 
as the Friends’ meeting in Barclay 
street. 

She was not without some hesitation 
in following out the course she had pre 
scribed for herself, which, in her quiet 
and uneventful life seemed little less 
than revolutionary; and the old words, 
“Be bold, be bold, and everywhere be 
bold,” seemed to beat in her ears like 
blows on a drum, all the way as she 
walked down to Minster street. Arrived 
in the church she stood irresolute in its 
still, echoing spaces, for not more than 
a score of persons were gathered at this 
hour, and scanned the number of these 
narrowly. 

She soon discovered Miss Archibald in 
her distant pew, and walked with some 
diffidence down the long aisle alone, and 
presented herself with a timid, question- 
ing smile at the little lady’s left elbow. 
Miss Archibald quickly and cordially 
made space for her at her side, and 
patted her cold hand with many reas- 
suring smiles. 

“You're almost getting to be one of 
us, aren't you?” she whispered very 
loud, and greatly to Eunice’s discom- 
fiture: “that’s right. Just come right 
along.” 

At the conclusion of the service which 
some way affected Eunice strangely, giv- 
en in the nearly empty church, without 
music and with the strange hollow ech- 
oes following Father Norman's voice, 
she walked out with Miss Archibald in 
silence, although with now and then the 
beginning of a question on her lips which 





died away unspoken by reason of her 
timidity. Finally, when they had passed 
out into the vestibule She took heart of 
grace and seeing her last chance to carry 
out her intent for that day about to close, 
for Miss Archibald had begun to cock 
her head for an affable good-morning, 
she said hastily, though with hesita- 
tion: 

“Do you think, Miss Archibald—could 
I—do you suppose—see Mr. Norman just 
for a moment?” 

Miss Archibald’s bright eyes twinkled 
in keen surprise, but she smiled almost 
affectionately as she replied: 

“Why, bless me, yes, child! Of course 
you can see Father Norman, if you can 
catch him when he isn’t busy. It is hard 
to do that sometimes.” 

Eunice waited with a beating heart as 
Miss Archibald consulted her watch and 
said: 

“It is not twelve yet, and if you will go 
with me right off now into the school 
next door, you know, | shouldn't wonder 
if we would find him there. He gives a 
tecture to the scholars I know at twelve, 
and he may be able to spare you a few 
minutes,” and without waiting for further 
discussion, Miss Archibald led the way 
out to the street, and past the church 
to the parish house, a long row of brick 
buildings adjoining. 

They entered a bare and somewhat 
cheerless corridor, at the left of which 
wide folding doors stood open into a re- 
ception room of a stiff and official char- 
acter. Motioning Eunice to enter this 
room, which she did with a physical 
trembling, as if it had been an operating 
room in a hospital, Miss Archibald flut- 
tered nervously upon the threshold turn- 
ing her head with swift motions to look 
now up and then down the corridor in 
search of someone who looked willing to 
be interrupted by a commission. 

“| guess maybe I'd better go out and 
ring that bell,” she began to say, when a 
middle-aged woman, in the black garb of 
the sisterhood attached to St. Cuthbert’s 
approached her, and asked with a some- 
what severe civility if she wanted any- 
thing. 

“Oh, if you please, Sister Agatha—” 
said Miss Archibald, “this is Sister 
Agatha, isn’t it? I know you, if you don’t 
know me—Miss Archibald,” whereupon 
Sister Agatha bowed, but did not relax 
the formidable seriousness of her coun- 
tenance, “Would you, could you, don’t 
you know, if it isn’t putting you out too 
much—see if Father Norman could come 
down and let me speak with him a mo- 
ment?” 

*“I do not know whether he has come 
in yet,” replied the other briefly; “I will 
see,” and she turned and went slowly 
up the stairs; Miss Archibald thereupon 
rejoined Eunice, who now most devoutly 
repented her of her undertaking, the 
motives for which seemed suddenly to 
have been frozen to death by the at- 
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mosphere around her. So the girl sat, 
frightened and sick at heart, with droop 
ing eyes and nervous hands, when sud- 
denly the tall figure of Francis Normag 
stood in the doorway, and, not seeing 
Eunice, advanced to meet Miss Archi- 
bald, who had risen with all her little 
furbelows in a flutter, a book held in 
his hand—his place marked by one finger 
—his look grave ana preoccupied, his 
step hasty. 

The manner in which Father Norman 
received Miss Archibald, while very cour- 
teous, seemed to Eunice to say distinctly 
that he hoped she would make her er 
rand as brief as »ossible, when suddenly, 
caught unaware’, his eyes lighting upon 
her own chilled and unhappy little per- 
som, an extraordinary change came into 
his face, and to the girl’s amazement he 
approached and spoke to her with a face 
fairly transformed by sudden and irre- 
pressible pleasure; his eyes for a mo- 
ment seemed to flood her own with their 
light. 

It passed and his face regained its im- 
passive listening expression, but Eunice 
had received a new thought into her 
heart, which was destined to have its 
working. She had long since fallen into 
the ranks of Father Norman’s adorers. 

“It is I who wanted to speak with you,” 
she said rising with a sudden influx of 
warmth and confidence, and holding out 
her hand, which Father Norman clasped 
cordially; “Miss Archibald was so very 
kind as to come here with me, for I 
should not have known at all how to 
find you, or anything,” she added in her 
childish, unstudied fashion, “if she had 
not helped me.” 

Father Norman bowed his appreciation 
of Miss Archibald’s antiable intervention, 
and the little lady, hardly knowing 
whether her cue was to withdraw or re 
main, began a series of indefinite, bird- 
like movements which resulted in a grad- 
ual approach to the open door, and find- 
ing that this tendency to depart met 
with no opposition from either Eunice or 
Father Norman, she presently bowed 
herself out, and went on her way, leaving 
the proprieties to be cared for by a type 
writer who was at work in the room 
hard by. 

Father Norman meanwhile had looked 
into Eunice’s still colorless face with a 
question unspoken on his lips, when she 
asked, “Am I taking you away from what 
you have to do? Please send me away if 
I am troublesome.” 

“You are not troublesome,” he said 
gently, and laying a small, curiously 
chased watch on the palm of his hand, he 
added, “I have just ten minutes before 
my lecture. Now tell me if there is any- 
thing I can do for you, Eunice Heren- 
dean,” and he smiled as he spoke her 
name thus, and said: “Your family at 
Whippany infected me with your own 
beautiful habit of speech, and it seems 
impossible to use the term in speaking 
of you that I should to others.” 

The emphasis on the last word seemed 
to place Eunice and her kin on an in- 
definitely higher plane than the rest of 
society, and renewed her courage sen- 
sibly. Perhaps, then, she was somebody,~ 
after all. 

“Is there any way,” she began, lifting 
her dark, serious eyes to his, “that any 
one like me, who is not really a Friend 
any more at heart, and they know it, 
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Friends do, and are not nice about it,” 
she went on confusedly, but still making 
her meaning clear, “any way that a per- 
son like that can stop being a Friend 
and become one of your church?” and 
Eunice’s voice sank lower, as if she al- 
most feared to hear herself pronounce 
the last words. 

“There is a way,” Father Norman an- 
swered steadily. There was a strange 
eonflict of feeling going on within him, 
by no means betrayed by his quiet words. 
At first, as soon as he had perceived the 
mature of Bunice’s errand, a deep re 
luctance to conform to it had risen with- 
in him. 

Ever since he had left her at Whip- 
pany, moved by motives which she was 
fathest from suspecting, Francis Nor- 
man had held in his heart a possession 
unspeakably precious, the image of the 
young Quaker girl in her Puritan sim- 
plicity and quaint unworldliness. He had, 
or thought he had, won such mastery 
ever himself as to hold this thought of 
Eunice, not as of a woman of flesh and 
blood and alluring earthly sweetness, but 
as an ideal, a poetic image, passion-pure, 
holy, and high. All the poet in him was 
stirred into quickened life, and she be- 
came to his idealizing fancy as Beatrice 
to Dante—a being remote, detached from 
the common desires of men. He found 
the Florentine’s words as if written of 
this nineteenth century maiden and won- 
dered: 

How chanceth it 
That flesh, which is of dust, should be 
thus pure? 

Again, she was “the lily maid,” the 
shy, white wild flower of his earlier fan- 
ey, but always, in his thought, she was 
distinct from all other women he knew, 
aloof and apart, essentially by reason of 
the peculiar separation of her father’s 
faith and her own. Doctrinally, Maurice 
in hand, he could have demolished Quak- 
erism to his own satisfaction at any 
time in half an hour as totally untenable; 
but to the artist and poet in him the 
embodiment of Quakerism in Eunice 
Herendsan appealed convincingly. 

Hence it was that, seeing the girl her- 
self thus unexpectedly before him, to 
his overmastering joy, on the instant all 
the official proselyting zeal of the priest 
was neutralized, and the first instinctive 
response to the desire of Eunice on Fath- 
er Norman’s part was a pang that by any 
means she could become other than he 
had known her. The thought which suc- 
ceeded this in his mind was not less nat- 
ural but possibly it was even less in 
harmony with his priestly character, for 
it set all his pulses into swifter motion, 
and awoke a vague sweet dread in his 
heart. It was the thought that if Eunice 
should carry out her new desire into 
actual fulfillment, he should inevitablby, 
in a way beyond his own power to pre- 
vent, be brought frequently into a per- 
sonal and intimate relation with her, 
that of the pastor to one of the children 

of his charge. 

“There is a way,” he repeated, adding 
slowly, “if you are quite sure, my child, 
that such a course is along the line of 
your true and earnest conviction.” 

“It is,” Eunice answered with charac- 
teristic brevity, being bred to the maxim, 
“Let your yea be yea, and your nay, 
nay.” 

“There were some tracts,” Father 
Norman said, looking now with grave, 











untroubled directness into Eunice’s eyes; 
“I asked some one to give them to you 
when I left Whippany. Have you been 
reading them?” 

“Yes. I think they are very strong,” 
Eunice replied naively. 

“Very good. You have not a prayer 
book, perhaps?” and he produced a small 
copy. 

“Yes; I have one, and I know it very 
well, now, thank you. I have been com- 
ing to St. Cuthbert’s to church all the 
fall.” 

Father Norman was greatly surprised. 
“If you carry out such a plan as you 
have suggested, Eunice Herendean,” he 
said with a touch of authority almost 
cold, “I must insist that it shall be with 
the full consent of your father, for whom 
I have the deepest reverence.” 

“I think my father will consent,” said 
Eunice with a little faltering in her 
voice. 

Fatner Norman slipped his watch back 
into its pocket and rose. 

“There is not time now for us to give 
the attention to this matter that it de- 
serves. I will send you by post certain 
papers suited to one considering a step 
like this. If, after due thought and prayer, 
you are fully convinced that ours is the 
church of your choice, I shall of course 
be glad to receive you into my confirma- 
tion class.” 

“Thank you,” said Eunice humbly, as 
she walked toward the door. 

Father Norman paused, and stood for 
a moment, with bent head, considering. 

“In that case,” he began again thought- 
fully, “I should wish to see you once 
before you came in with the others, tc 
examine more particularly the grounds 
of your personal faith and the reasons 
for your taking this step.” 

Eunice felt a renewed trembling, as she 
listened to these words, spoken with a 
searching impressiveness which seemed 
to wither the sudden growth of her mo- 
tives and desires to rubbish before her 
eyes. Father Norman watched her stead- 
ily. 

“You may, perhaps,” he added, “need 
a little more instruction in certain direc- 
tions than those do who have grown up 
in the church. We will arrange it, then, 
if it is convenient to you,” he proceeded, 
“that I will receive you here in this room, 
which is at my disposal for three pur 
poses, a week from to-day at four o’clock. 
And I must ask you, Eunice Herendean, 
to bring your sister with you, or some 
other member of your family.” 

Eunice looked up quickly in surprise, 
doubting if she dared ask this of Mary. 
Father Norman smiled slightly. 

“I think Mary Herendean will come,” 
he said; “I am sure she will if you con- 
vince her that this is a matter of your 
conscience and conviction,” and with 
that he bade Eunice good morning, and 
hastened back to his recitation room for 
the half hour lecture he was to give 
at noon. 

At two o’clock, in her own home, Eu- 
nice met her sister at the head of the 
stairs, as they were going down to din- 
ner. The hall below appeared quite full of 


the monthly meeting guests, among 
whom Moses Herendean was moving 
about with gracious hospitality. 

Eunice had changed her walking 


clothes for a house dress of shining white 
stuff, fashioned with a plainness not 
exceeded by that of the sedate Friends 








who had just passed down the staircase, 
but which had about it an indefinable 
elegance and grace of outline. 

“Ah, love!” cried Mary, stopping te 
look at Eunice with fond eyes, “I have 
net seen her once since breakfast! She 
has put on the gown that makes her 
look like my little white Una,” and Mary 
lifted her sister’s face between both 
her hands and kissed her forehead light- 
ly. “I used to call thee that before thee 
went away to sehool. Does thep remem- 
ber?” 

Eunice remembered, and so, with their 
arms around each other, the two hast 
ened down to greet their guests, Mary 
saying in an undertone on the way: “We 
met Francis Norman on our way home 
from meeting. I cannot think why he 
looked at us so oddly.” 

Eunice did not reply. 

It was five o’clock and the guests had 
all departed, when Eunice was summoned 
to the drawing room to receive Phoebe 
Anthony and Deborah Longstreth, who 
had come in due form as a committee, in 
pursuance of the “mind of the monthly 
meeting.” 

Mary Herendean was very anxious, 
and a tremulous sigh escaped her lips as 
she followed Eunice into the room where 
the two women waited for them; but 
Eunice’s manner and bearing were quiet 
and confident. She received her visitors 
with demure self-possession, modest, but 
unabashed, and Mary marveled at the 
courage of the child. 

Phoebe Anthony bore hersef with a 
certain military stiffness and solemnity; 
Deborah Longstreth, who was a woman 
of a different strain and knew the moth- 
erless girls better, was affectionate and 
kept up a kind of apologetic purring 
which evidently displeased her senior. 

After a few remarks of a wide and 
general nature, Phoebe Anthony sald 
pointedly: 

“It has come to the knowledge of 
Friends, Eunice, that thee has been in 
attendance considerably of late, at a cer 
tain place of worship in Minister street, 
known as the Church of St. Cuthbert,” 
a name which the good woman pro- 
nounced with marked distaste. 

Eunice had moved forward a little in 
her chair, and looked with cheerful as 
sent into the face of the elderly Friend. 

“Yes, Phoebe Anthony,” she replied re 
spectfully; “and I have been anxious to 
signify to Friends as quickly as possible 
the change in my views. I have given in 
my request to unite with St. Cuthbert’s, 
and may I ask thee to present my applt- 
cation to Friends to drop my name?” 

For a moment the two women sat 
aghast, staring at the young girl who had 
so summarily taken the matter out of 
their hands into her own. There was 
nothing of impudence or bravado in her 
speech or bearing; she was serious and 
gentle, but she held her own easily be 
fore the somewhat emasculated argu 
ments which Phoebe Anthony still es- 
sayed to summon. The visitors rose and 
made the best of their retreat, but De- 
borah Longstreth stopped at the aoor and 
purred over Eunice a little more and, 
kissing her after a motherly fashion, 
whispered with confidential indulgence, 
“that perhaps it would have been better 
if she had gone to St. Peter’s; it was 
pretty high church at St. Cuthbert’s, 
wasn’t it?” and so departed. 
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In the hall, Mary stood and looked in 
silent wonder at Eunice. 

“I did not dream things had gone so 
far,” she said slowly. 

“They wouldn’t have if those women 
had let me alone, Mary,” replied Eunice. 
“I had to settle them some way, thee 
sees. They forced me to bring the whole 
thing to a decision. Will father mind very 
much, does thee think?” she asked anx- 
iously. 

“He will make no opposition, I know 
that,” Mary answered sadly. 

“Dear, dear father,” murmured Punice 
softly; “I thought be wouldn’t.” 

(Continued.) 





THE LIVING LINK IDEA. 

(Continued from page 183.) 
make his offering to foreign missions 
mainly because the day has come about 
and his church is expected to contribute 
and, of course, he must help out. This at- 
titude is peculiarly liable to obtain in re- 
spect of missionary benevolences, It is 
only fair to say that there was at least 
this grain of truth in the contention of 
the so-called “anti” brethren at the time 
of the organization of our missionary so- 
elety. The church is always in danger 
of losing man in the machinery she de- 
vises to save him. 

But the living link idea does much to 
obviate the danger of the church's as- 
suming this mechanical attitude. It ele- 
vates giving into an intelligent, heartfelt 
and spontaneous exercise, thus insuring 
and preserving to the givers that bless- 
ing which accompanies all acts of service 
done for Christ's sake. 

In a word, the philosophy of the living 
link idea is the philosophy of the Incar- 
nation. God's vastness coujd not be com- 
prehended by men until he took the form 
of a particular man, who moved amongst 
us and wrought within the focus of our 
tuman vision the works which God the 
Lilimitable works in his eternity. And 
because men believed in and understood 
Jesus they believed in and understood 
God. In like manner, the curve of the 
missionary enterprise is too vast to be 
swept by human ken. But once you give 
a church to see the missionary cause 
embodied in the flesh and blood of some 
human being whom they know and love, 
perhaps who has gone out from their own 
midst, and who moves amidst conditions 
that are definite enough for them to un- 
derstand with some degree of thorough- 
ners, and other things being equal, you 
will find that church responding with 
its prayers and its offerings in such way 
as will bring down blessings not greater 
upon thease who receive than on those 
who give. 

THE LAND OF THE MORNING CALM. 
(Continued from page 184.) 
municants, having increased by about 
1,000 during the past year. There are 
nearly 6,000 Sunday school scholars un- 
der the care of sixty-four American mis- 
sionaries and 140 native assistants. The 
native convert is a great factor in the 
results achieved, for more conversions 


are being yearly reported from this little 
country than come from China, Japan or 
India. And it is worth noting that there 
is one church with a congregation of 
from 1,700 to 2,000 persons and a prayer 
meeting with from 1,000 to 1,200 in regu- 
lar attendance. 


One strong reason which 





might account for the winning of this 
success is the fact that under the treaty 
the Christian church has a right to exist 
as a social institution, while no other 
organization in which men may meet 
and discuss affairs is permitted, and an 
interesting and inspiring fact is that of 
forty-six chapels built last year for the 
Presbyterians all were built by the Ko- 
reans themselves without a cent of aid 
from foreign mission funds. The self- 
support is one of the remarkable facts 
about the Korean missions. Seventy-two 
young men enrolled in the academy cost 
only $199.33. Of thirty-four men who 
give their entire time to the work of 
the church in Pyengyang thirty-one are 
entirely supported by the Koreans. 





THE PRAYER MEETING. 
(Continued from page 185.) 


he arose and spoke peace to the troubled 
sea, and there was a great calm. 

In their distress they had gone to him. 
But they had not expected such mastery. 
They marveled and were fearful. This 
was Jesus’ opportunity to teach them. 
After all the mighty works which he 
had been doing, did they not trust in his 
power to save them in such extremity? 
Why were they so excited? Had they 
forgotten the great lessons which he had 
taught them of the fatherliness of God 
and that he watcheth over his own? 
Whatever might be the consequences, ill 
could not befall them if they but lived 
in tne Father’s love. We are of more con- 
sequence than many sparrows and yet 
not even one of them falleth to the earth 
without his notice. 

Oh, the worry, fretting and fear that 
we see written on the faces of profess- 
ing Christians! Just as if they had never 
experienced that inner peace in their 
souls, that assurance of “Lo I am with 
you always even unto the end of the 
world.” The worst heresy is not that 
which questions some statements of dug- 
ma, but doubts God’s power to save and 
restore and give peace to the troubied 
heart and rest to the weary soul. 





TESTING OUR LOYALTY 
P. J. Rice. 

HE season of the year is ap 
proaching when the Disciples of 
Christ are called upon to face 
ww in a very particular way the 
greatest problem of Caristendom. It is 
the problem of the world’s evangeliza- 
tion by the messengers of the cross of 
Jesus Christ. Such an enterprise, gigan- 
tic as it is, inspired by love for God and 
the world and promoted under the prom- 
ised and evident blessing of heaven, can- 
not fail. No enterprise can be too great 
for the Church of Jesus Christ to under- 
take, however, utopian it may seem to 
the world, and the enterprise of missions 
has already proven its right to the re- 
spect of all men of whatever persuasion. 
The success with which the work has 
been carried on more than any other one 
thing is testing the church. That the 
heathen can and will receive the Gospel 
is proven beyond all question; that the 
Gospel is able to save all who believe 
has also been demonstrated again and 
again, not only in the case of individuals 
who have been regenerated, but in the 
case of whole communities, numbering 
many thousand souls who have been 


transformed and lifted from the lowest 
depths of barbarism to the heights of 
Christian civilization. Moreover, the ap- 
proval of God rests, in a most striking 
manner, upon this work. If the Church 
fails to take advantage of the present 
opportunity there can be no excuse for 
it save her own indifference. Every 
question regarding the wisdom of the 
undertaking has been answered a. thou- 
sand times, not simply by argument of 
words, but by the facts of experience. 
To plead ignorance is to confess indif- 
ference, and to be indifferent is sinful. 
The history of our own beginnings in 
this great work is radiant with promise. 
If we measure up to the responsibility 
which our past achievements have laid 
upon us, we will raise at least a quarter 
of a million of dollars this year to spend 
in -hastening the day of our Lord’s visi- 
tation. But this reduces it to an indi- 
vidual problem. It forces the question 
home to each heart, “What can I, what 
will I do?” We can all give something, 
and what is often better, we can, many 
of us at least, inspire others to give. 
This is the preachers’ opportunity, and 
not one of us should fail to make the 
most of it. 





On Saturday morning, Feb. 13, Mary 
E. Whitnah, a charter member of the 
Canton church, fell asleep in Jesus. She 
was a model Christian woman devoted to 
her home and to the church. Her mis- 
sionary sympathies were broad and ac- 
tive. She will be greatly missed by the 
church in Canton, Ill. Her works follow 
after her. Ss. H. ZENDT. 





Last week the Foreign Society re- 
ceived $500 from a friend in Arkansas 
on the annuity plan; also a thousand dol- 
lars from a friend in Ohio on the same 
plan. 





TIMELY CALLING. 





How the Pastor Saved a Life. 





A man near Fort Gay, W. Va., made 
an entire failure in getting strength from 
the kind of food he ate and not knowing 
that the trouble was with the food kept 
on losing health until the doctors gave 
him up to die. 

It was supposed to be consumption be- 
cause he was wasting away steadily and 
slowly dying. His minister called from 
time to time and one day brought along 
a package of Grape-Nuts, thinking, from 
what he knew of the famous food, that 
perhaps it might help him. The sick 
man took it at once and from that day 
began to get well. In writing he says: 

“I walked to town to-day, 3 miles. Have 
gained over 40 pounds in about 2 months 
and my neighbor doesn’t know what to 
say. I frequently am told it was as if 
I am raised from the dead. Everybody 
here knows of my case. You can tell 
people to write to the postoffice or Rev. 
L. D. Bryan. I will make a sworn state- 
ment that Grape-Nuts saved my life.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

This is another illustration that where 
all other food fails one can be brought 
back to health and strength on Grape 
Nuts. “There’s a reason.” 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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A Dozen Things to be Remembered 








Concerning the offering for Foreign 
Missions, March 6, please remember the 
following: 

1. If your church did not give last 
year it ought to be enlisted now. This 
should be done to help save it from pres- 
ent weakness and future extinction. Give 
and live; deny and die. 

2. If your chuch did give and did not 
reach its apportionment, it ought to make 
provision for at least that amount. A 
mere “basket collection” is not worthy 
of a church or so great a cause. A 
thorough canvass of the whole church 
should be made. Each member should 
be asked for a definite amount. 

3. That every dollar raised on the 
first Sunday in March should be sent for 
this divine enterprise. Double your ap- 
portionment, if possible. it is better not 
to permit any part of the offering wo be 
diverted in any way. Every dollar raised 
on that day should go for this cause. 

4. That if the churches, as churches, 
give $100,000 on March 6, we are sure of 
reaching a quarter of a million dollars 
this year. And what an insignificant sum 
for so great a people! It is less than 
twenty-five cents per member. 

5. That we are growing in numbers 
and wealth, and if there is not a corre- 
sponding growth in liberality and in the 
missionary spirit, our numbers and 
wealth will prove to be our humiliation. 
Why all our numbers and wealth if they 
are not used for the furtherance of the 
gospel? 

6. That only 2,825 churches gave to 
this cause last year. Some regard this 
as the most humiliating fact in the his- 
tory of our people. A church certainly 
has no apology for an existence which 
does not have fellowship in preaching 
the gospel to the whole wide-world. The 
church that is poor, that is in debt, that 
has no house of its own in which to 
meet, that is unable to secure a pastor 
for all his time, cannot make a better 
investment than by making a liberal of- 
fering, according to its means, for For- 
eign Missions. 

7. That if we are not able to send out 
at least twelve new missionaries this 
year our work will really suffer for lack 
of re-enforcements. The present force is 
overworked. Some are breaking down. 

8. That at least $10,000 is required to 
meet pressing needs for more buildings. 

9. That it is easier to accomplish some- 
thing creditable than to do only the or- 
dinary. Several churches that raised 
$600 last year said it was done with 
more ease than raising one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty dollars in former 
years. A number of churches could raise 
$50 with more ease than they are now 
raising $10 to $25. 

10. That no church should be satisfied 
until it spends as much for world-wide 
evangelism as it expends upon itself. 
Some churches in the religious bodies 
around us give five or six times, and 
even eight times, as much for work out- 
side as they spend upon themselves. 

11. That a church must go to the lost 
with the gospel or go to death and obliv- 
fon. We have recently removed about 300 
churches from our books that were re- 
ported to us as dead. These dead 





churches had no part in this work while 
they pretended to live. 

12, This cause is the work of the 
Church of Christ. The very essence of 
the church’s existence is its missionary 
character. This work rests upon the clear, 
definite and positive teaching of the in- 
spired Word of the living God. “Go” is 
the core of the gospel. God is the author 
of all going. He is the universal Sender. 
Jesus was the first missionary. His own 
origin was missionary. He trained the 
twelve for this special work. The infant 
church went everywhere preaching the 
word. The New Testament church was 
one great missionary body. If we really 


restore the Apostolic church we must 
reproduce the New Testament teaching 
and spirit of missions. 

The prospects were never before 
brighter for an advance than they are 
to-day. We believe the churches will do 
their duty. We believe there will be a 
great advance. We believe new churchs 
will come into this larger fellowship. If 
we raise a quarter of a million dollars 
this year it will send a thrill of joy 
around the world. The missionaries will 
be cheered on in their work. Our 
churches in the home land will take new 
courage. And above all we will please our 
Lord whom we serve and whose we are. 

F. M. RAINS, 
Cor. Sec. Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society. 





Ghe Congress 








The next Congress of the Disciples 
will be held in the city of Chicago from 
the 22d to the 24th of March. The ses- 
sions will be held in the Hyde Park Bap- 
tist church at the corner of Woodlawn 
avenue and Fifty-sixth street. The 
churches of the Disciples on the South 
Side will join in entertaining the Con- 
gress. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all Disciples of Christ by the Hyde Park 
church, the First church and the Engle- 
wood church to be present at the Con- 
gress. Every effort will be made to pro- 
vide entertainment for all who come. The 
homes that are opened freely to the vis- 
itors will provide lodging and breakfast; 
other meals can be obtained readily in 
the restaurants and hotels. The splendid 
cafe and dining hall for men of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will be thrown open 
to the delegates to the Congress, where 
regular meals can be obtained for twen- 
ty-five cents each. There are many other 
restaurants and cafes in the neighbor- 
hood, but none so convenient and ele- 
gantly appointed as at the University. 


Hotels. 

For those who prefer to go to a hotel 
for entertainment the following are with- 
in walking distance of the place of meet- 
ing: The Windermere, corner Fifty- 
sixth street and Cornell avenue; rates, 
American plan, $3 per day; European, 
$1.50 per day. The Hyde Park, Fifty- 
sixth street between Jefferson and Lake 
avenue. Rates, American plan, $2 per 
day; European, $1 per day. The Hotel 
Del Prado, Fifty-ninth street between 
Madison and Washington avenues. Rates, 
American plan only, $2.50. The Holland 
hotel, corner Lake avenue and Fifty-third 
street. Rates, American plan only, $2. 
The Chicago Beach hotel, Fifty-first 
street and the lake. Rates, American 
plan only, $3. 

Besides these there are the well-known 
hotels in the downtown district near the 
depots, about seven miles from the place 
of meeting. Reservations of hotel ac- 
commodations will be made in advance 
for those who desire by addressing the 
undersigned, stating rate one desires to 


pay. 


Headquarters. 

The headquarters and assignment 
place of the Congress will be at the 
Hyde, Park Church of Christ, corner Lex- 
ington avenue and Fifty-seventh street. 
This is on the same block as the place 


of meeting. All delegates should come 
directly here. 
Directions. 

The Hyde Park church can be reached 
from the downtown district in three 
ways. First, by the Cottage Grove cable 
line which may be taken on Wabash 
avenue, taking the Jackson Park cars 
and getting off at Lexington and Fifty- 
fifth street. This is the most direct and 
the nearest way, but not the quickest. 
Second, by taking the suburban trains 
on the Illinois Central at either Randolph 
or Van Buren street near the lake, and 
getting off at the Fifty-seventh street 
station, then walking seven blocks west. 
Third, by taking the South Side rapid 
transit on the elevated railroad and get- 
ting off at Lexington avenue and Sixty- 
third street, and walking north about 
seven blocks across Midway Plaisance. 

For those coming into the city over the 
Illinois Central, the Michigan Central, the 
Big Four, get off at the Fifty-third street 
station (or Hyde Park), go west to Lex- 
ington avenue and south to Fifty-seventh 
street. For those coming in over tne Rock 
Island system, the Pennsylvania lines, 
the Lake Short & Michigan Southern, 
the Wabash, the Monon, the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, the Erie, get off at the 
Sixty-third street station (Englewood), 
and take the Sixty-third street car east 
to Cottage Grove, change and go to Fif- 
ty-fifth street, change and get off at Lex- 
ington avenue. This will save the time 
of running into the city and back again 
on the street cars. All letters of inquiry 
should be addressed to Errett Gates, sec- 
retary of the Congress, The University 
of Chicago. 





Easter and Our Poor.—Churches and 
Bible schools should order The Little 
Philanthropist—a beautiful Easter can- 
tata—at once of Geo. L, Snively, 903 Au- 
bert avenue, St. Louis. Easter comes 
earlier this year and the drill should be 
gin at once. We earnestly commend 
feijlowship in this sacred ministry to in- 
digent old Disciples and orphan children 
and friendless sick to all our churches 
and Bible schools. 





Chas. M. Fillmore, Carthage, O., has 
been delivering a series of Sunday even- 
ing addresses: “The Ideal Young Man,” 
“The Ideal Young Woman,” “The Ideal 
Marriage,” and “The Ideal Home.” 
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| NEWS AND NOTES | 




















Amos Hopper has accepted the work 
at Litchfield, Minn. 

H. L. Atkinson is doing graduate work 
at Oberlin College, with Prof. G. F. White 
of the Theological Seminary. 

J. P. Davis of Golden City, Mo., is to 
preach for the Trinidad church during 
the absence of Pastor Peters in Pales- 
tine. 

Missions is the fundamental 
our religion. It is the great fly 
that starts all the machinery of 
church. 

Elmer Ward Cole has entered upon 
his new field of work at Hutchison, Kan. 
One addition the first Lord’s day. The 
outlook is hopeful. 

A. L. Ward, who is supplying for L. E. 


idea of 
wheel 
the 


Sellers at Terre Haute, Ind., is enjoying 
his work very much. He reports Bro. 
Sellers doing a fine work. Bro. Ward 


will be open for permanent engagement 
about the first of June. Let churches 
write him at Terre Haute, Ind. 

* Let nothing interfere with the March 
offering. If you have a debt, a generous 
offering for missions in foreign lands 
will help to give the church strength 
and purpose to cancel it. If you have a 
meeting on hand, an effort to save the 
needy abroad will give your church pur- 
pose and interest to save sinners at 
home. 

The last and most important command 
of our Lord was “Go!” It is as binding 
upon us as upon the disciples who re- 
ceived it fresh from the lips of the risen 
Christ. Nineteen centuries have not 


weakened the imperative force of that 
command. This towers above all others; 
it Includes all others. The church that 


trifles with this last command of our 
reigning Lord does so at its peril. 

A short meeting of J. N. Beaver re 
ports two additions at Glasco, Kan., re- 
cently. Bro. Beaver will hold a few 
meetings in Oklahoma Territory and then 
remove to Dundurn, Assa, N. W. T., 
Canada. 

I. G Shaw, Kewanna, Ind., has closed 
his first year in the ministry and has 
been called to remain with the church 
at an increased salary and also to preach 
at Fairview in the afternoons. There 
have been 29 additions during the year, 
a net gain of 21. 

F. A. Emerson, Asherville, Kan., closed 
a short meeting. H. W. Nicholson of 
Glasco preached four evenings and W. 
S. Lowe, state superintendent, preached 
the last week. There were seven acces- 
sions, two confessions and four additions 
just before meeting began. 

A feature of the coming congress will 
be the banquet given by the Disciples’ 
Social Union to the visiting delegates 
and to two or three hundred representa- 
tive members of the city churches. All 
those who wish to attend ought to send 
their names and money to George A. 
Stover of Carson, Pirie, Scott, whole- 
sale, Chicago. The price per plate is $1. 

J. L. Hill, Union City, Ind., in com- 
mending the lecture of A. M. Hootman, 
I have recently had the pleasure of 


says: 
hearing A. M. Hootman deliver his 
lecture on “Yourself and the Other Fel- 


low,” and say it is all right. It has in it 
plenty of philosophy, wit and humor, 
pathos and eloquence, and with the lec- 
turer’s splendid presence and personality, 
his grasp of the subject, as well as his 
audience, it is a lecture that would grace 
any platform. 

One of the most attractive periodicals 
for February received at our office is 
the “Golden Caribbean,” for February, 
1904, published monthly by the passenger 
department of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. The 
cover design and the illustrations are 
works of art. A serial, “Cruising Among 
the Caribbees,” by Chas. Augustus 
Stoddard of the “New York Observer,” 
is very interesting. Other articles are, 
“Turbulent San Domingo,” by A. G. 
Kingsbury, of the “Boston Transcript”; 
“Women of Jamaica,” by Allen Errick, 
and “Automobiling in Jamaica.” As the 
Disciples of Christ have large missionary 
interests conducted by our Christian 
Women’s Board of Missions in Jamaica, 
we commend the “Golden Caribbean” 
to their attention. 

Louis 8. Cupp, Platte City, Mo., preach- 
ed recently on “Duties and Responsibili- 
ties of Church Members,” in which he 
said: “In considering whether a given 
course of action is right or wrong ask 
yourself two questions, First, how will 
it affect the honor of my church? And 
second, how will it affect me? Practices 
which the religious sentiment of a com- 
munity condemns can not be indulged in 
by church members without bringing re- 
proach upon their church. The most re- 
fined religious sentiment of this commu- 
nity condemns liquor drinking, signing 
saloon petitions, dancing and cards. Even 
the outside world looks with secret sus- 
picion and scorn upon the church mem- 
ber who does any one of these things. 
Thus the world loses respect for the 
church and the church loses its power 
over men for good. 











EVANGELISTIC NOTES 























R. A. Smith, Hillside avenue, Indian- 
apolis: Two additions. 

C. C. Bentley, Olathe, Kan.: Three ac 
cessions, one by confession. 

J. W. Kilborn, Keokuk, Ia.: Three from 
the M. E.’s and one confession. 

M. J. Grable, Dunham avenue, Cleve 
land, reports three confessions. 

Edward Clutter reports meeting at 
Narka, Kan., continuing with 50 addi- 
tions. 

Benj. S. Ferrall, Buffalo, N. Y.: We 
held missionary rally Monday evening 
the 22d. 

J. W. Hilton, Bethany, Neb., is in a 
short meeting with home forces. Seven 
additions first ten days, four confessions. 

E. W. Yocum is in a good meeting at 
Antler, Mo., with 30 additions. Deep in- 
terest. Next meeting will be at Oak 
Grove. 

T. A. Lindenmeyer, Pawnee City, Neb., 
reports five additions, three confessions. 
Simpson Ely will assist in a meeting dur- 
ing March or April. 

C. C. Rawlison, Kenton, O., is assisting 
J. F. Miller in a meeting at Ada, O. Thir- 
teen additions to date. There has been 
a splendid hearing. 

J. Frank Green reports the work at 
Mount Pleasant, Mich., in a prosperous 
condition. There have been four confes- 
sions recently. They are planning for a 
meeting to begin March 1. 





DOCTOR EXPLAINS 





in the Medical 
About Coffee. 


His Article Magazine 





One of the most famous medical pub- 
lications in the United States is the 
“Alkaloidal Clinic,” in a recent number 
of which an entertaining article on cof- 
fee by a progressive physician and sur- 
geon is published. In explaining his po 
sition in the matter this physician re 
cently said: 

“In the article in question I really 
touched but lightly upon the merits of 
Postum Food Coffee. I have had several 
cases of heart trouble, indigestion and 
nervousness where a permanent cure 
was effected by merely using Postum in 
place of coffee without any other treat- 
ment. 

“In my own family I have used Postum 
for three years and my children actually 
ery for it and will not be satisfied with 
any other beverage. Indeed, they refuse 
to eat until they have had the customary 
cup of Postum and as it is a rebuilder 
and does nothing but good I am only too 
glad to let them have it. 

“To get the best results we boil the 
Postum at least 20 minutes and it is then 
settled by adding a little cold water, 
then the addition of fresh cream makes 
a beverage I now prefer to the very best 
coffee.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Authorities are agreed that Postum is 
a wonderfully quick and sure rebuilder. 
Ten days’ trial in place of coffee proves 
it. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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E. A. Cole, Washington, Pa., reports 
six confessions last week. The church is 
planning to become a Living Link with 
W. P. Bentley as the Link. 

Chas. D. Hougham, Zearing, Ia., closed 
a meeting at new country church at 
Grant Center. Sixty-five added, 41 bap- 
tisms. Begin third year at Zearing Lord’s 
day. 

Will F. Shaw, Charleston, IIl., writes: 
Evangelist Allen Wilson is doing some 
good gospel preaching. An audience of 
800 Sunday night. Twenty-four acces- 
sions. Letter 62, confessions 54. 

F.. D. Wharton, New Kirk, O. T., re 
ports meeting closed assisted by C. H. 
White of Perry, resulting in 17 acces- 
sions. Work at New Kirk was never so 
prosperous as now. 

M. L. Buckley, Harrison, O., reports 
for the two weeks ending respectively 
Feb. 10 and 17: Baptisms 2,111, 2,626; 
letter and statement, 648, 648; denomina- 
tions 85, 174; total 2,844, 3.450. 

O. D. Maple, Evangelist of O. T., 
preached at Alva recently. Three con- 
fessions. Will hold a meeting later. This 
is an ‘important field, over 600 students 
attending Normal school. The church is 
pastorless. 

A. M. Hootman has closed a meeting 
at Carnahan, O. Nine baptisms. Bro. 
Hootman delivered his lecture the last 
night of the meeting on “Yourself and 
the Other Fellow.” The lecture is highly 
commended. 

E. E. Cowperthwaite, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
reports six confessions, two heads of 
families. “The devastation by flood and 
ice in this valley is terrible. We are 
praying for relief from another rise in 
the valley.” 

Clyde Darsie, Broadway church, Pu- 
eblo, Colo., reports meeting closed with 
35 additions, 26 by confession. J. H. Mor- 
horter, pastor of the Central church, did 
some splendid preachirg and the church 
received a spiritual uplift. 

M. L. Buckley, Harrison, O., has been 
assisted in a meeting by Byron Burdett 
of Lafayette, Ind., for 15 days. Eighteen 
confessions and one ordained to date, 
Bro. Burdett had to leave to fill another 
engagement. Meeting continues. 

R. H. Tanksly, Oswego, Kan., has been 
assisted in a rally by Bro. Pile of Par- 
sons. Thirteen added in twelve days. 
Bro. Tanksly is now assisting at Par- 
sons. Bro. Pile is doing an excellent 
work, They are preparing to build a 
$2,000 church. 

Evangelist G. A. Ragan closed a very 
successful meeting in Marietta, O., the 
14th inst., resulting in 40 additions to the 
church and a revival in all the depart- 
ments. The evangelist will continue with 
the church for a few weeks till a pastor 
is settled. The brethren are united, earn- 
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est and hopeful, and look forward to 
much better things in the future. 

Clay T. Runyon, Tonkawa, Okla., has 
just closed a good meeting, assisted by 
Il. T. Overstreet and wife of Chickasha, 
in charge of the music. There were 
thirty-two additions. This is an impor- 
tant field. The preparatory school of 
Oklahoma University is located here, 
with 350 students enrolled. The Chris- 
tian Church is in the lead and the out- 
look is hopeful. 

H. M. Barnett, Wellington, Kan., 
writes: We closed a three weeks’ meet- 
ing last night with 40 additions, 29 by 
baptism. Bro. Lee Sorey of Arkansas 
City preached for us 11 days, when sick- 
ness called him home. The singing was 
conducted by A. W. Shaffer of Oak Val- 
ley, Kan. He gave excellent satisfaction. 
He is a great chorus leader and any 
church needing a singing evangelist will 
do well to secure his services. 

The church at Pullman, Wash., has 
just closed a very successful protracted 
meeting, beginning Jan. 16, closing Feb. 
10, with 91 additions, 63 by confession. 
The meeting was conducted wholly by 
local talent, our pastor, Bro. R. Sargent, 
doing all the preaching, also the most of 
the special singing, as well as conducting 
the congregational singing. With the 
close of this meeting there has been 101 
additions since Bro. Sargert has been 
with us, thus adding 100 per cent to our 
membership within four months, as we 
had only 100 members on our roll Oct 15. 





Pullman is regarded as a very important 
point for our work, the Washington agrt- 
cultural college being located here, There 
is a regular attendance of some over 600 
students, a great many of whom have 
never heard our plea.—R. A. Todd. 





EDUCATIONAL IMMIGRATION TEST. 





Col. George P. Billings, who is United 
States Commissioner of Immigration at 
the Boston port, has been in this service 
for many years. It is important to know 
that he is one of the original advocates 
of the educational test to be applied to 
immigrants. The number of steerage 
immigration to Boston during the past 
year was 62,838. Of these 60,838 were 
between the ages of 14 and 45, and of 
this number about one-fifth could neither 
read nor write in their own language. 
The percentage of illiteracy is far great- 
er among the undesirable nationalities— 
Portuguese, Italians and Hebrews— 
reaching over fifty per cent. “of 
course,” says the Colonel, “we ought to 
be generous about our advantages, but 
there is no God-given right by which 
men can come to this country and expect 
us to educate them. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, that the uneducated foreigner who 
can neither read nor write in his own 
language can not be reached by our edu- 
catioral institutions. He remains in a 
condition of hopeless ignorance, while 
he may make a good working man, he 
is not a good citizen.” 
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BOOKS SOLD 
AT A PROFI 


1$50,000.00 WORTH 


The Newest and Best 
Publications 


One firm in Chicago has _ recently 
thrown fifty thousand dollars worth of 
the best books published upon the book 
market. Many of these new books can 
be bought in job lots at forty cents on 
the dollar. We can sell these books at 
forty per cent discount and make mon- 
ey. In many of the lots there are only 
a few books of one title, so those who 
buy first will not only get the best bar- 
gains, but have the largest number of 
titles to choose from. 

NO FREE BOOKS. 

We are not offering to give books 
worth their weight in gold to our readers 
for NOTHING. Those expecting some- 
thing for nothing need not waste time 
or postage writing us. If you desire to 
secure for yourself or your friends the 
best and newest publications at discounts 
ranging from thirty to forty per cent, and 
are willing to leave us a margin to make 
money on these job lots, write at once, 
giving us a list of from five to ten titles 
of books you desire. 

WRITE TO-DAY. 

The Christian Century Company, 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 











“Basic Truths.” 


I have been reading with great pleas- 
are and profit the recent book by Dr. 
Herbert L. Willett, entitled “Basic 
Truths of the Christian Faith.” There 
are three things which are characteristic 
of Professor Willett’s work: It is 
thoughtful, scholarly and timely. One is 
stimulated by the serious and helpful 
thought, is given a feeling of confidence 
by the timeliness of the message. The 
very subject of this book is timely. Much 
preaching and writing of our day seeks 
to be “up-to-date” by the discussion of 
new and frivolous topics to the neglect 
of fundamental truths. And then, in a 


revulsion of feelirg, much is said con- 
cerring the old truths, but in an old 
and time-worn way. Professor Willett’s 
work is a new study of the old truths,— 
such fundamertal truths as The Primacy 
of Christ, The Father, The Resurrection, 
Fait etc.; and it wiil result in a new 

y of the fundamertal truths on the 
part of those who read it. The author’s 
style .s becoming more and more fin- 


ished: his vocabulary is wonderful, and 
his earnestness is stamped on every 
page. 

Cleveland, O. JOHN E. POUNDS. 
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$2.50 net (with 30 cents added for postage or express) is the 
publisher’s cost for the book we offer you. No expense was spared 
in the making of this book. Itis an absolutely new book. A portion 
of a chapter with some of its fine illustrations appeared in the Christ- 
mas number of Ze Christian Century. We will send you this hand- 
some volume for the cost of four new subscribers and your own re- 
newal, This means that we are giving you a $2.80 (net) book—the 
illustrations in which alone can be duplicated nowhere else—and that 
you and your four friends get Zhe Christian Century at the $1.00 rate. 





How do you propose to teach The Life of 
Christ in your Sunday School this year? 





The superintendent of one of the largest Sunday Schools in 
Boston, on a recent Sunday morning, advised every member of the 
school to write a life of Christ in connection with the study of the 
Sunday School lessons this year, and to illustrate the same with 
Perry pictures or other inexpensive illustrations. He recommended 
all teachers to use as a guide in this study 


The New 


Life of Christ 


By WILLIAM E. BARTON, D. D. 


both for its subject matter on the lessons and its information on the 
illustrations. 

Do. you know of any better way to teach the lessons for the 
present year? 


A NOTED AUTHOR SAYS: 


“Strong, clear, simple the story; and all the better for being without ostentatious 
criticisms or pretentious erudicion, though of scholarship there is ample. The bookis 
delightful, and will make all readers love their Mast=r better, 

“WILLIAM ELIOT GRIFFIS.” 
Author of “The Mikado’s Empire,"’ “Brave Little Holland,” etc. 


THE BEST AMERICAN WRITER ON CHRISTIAN ART SAYS: 


“The author has brought together a remarkable set of illustrations. I should 
have not believed it possible to make up so unique a collection. Some of the illus- 
trations are quite new tome. The book is areal storehouse of interesting and valuable 
plates. The author has had his own way with the book, unhindered by difficulties or 
expense, It does me good to see an ideal so realized. The text is as felicitous and 
suggestive as the illustrations. ESTELLE M. HURLL,” 

Author of “The Life of Our Lord in Art,” “The Madonna in Art,” etc. 


A SCHOLARLY PASTOR WRITES: 


“Before seeing this book I doubted whether a new Life of Christ was justified. 
If the author had made a new discussion of the historical problems. I should still feel 
that old straw had been rethreshed, but he has done a beautiful, helpful and charming 
thing. He has told the story—the matchless story—out of the gospels, out of years of 
thought, out of a heart that has been warmed by it, out of the land where it was lived 
and which his own feet have trod. A young man, newly awakening to the spiritual 
life, asked me awhile ago what Life of Christ to read. He is not ready for dry study; 
he ought to make the acquaintance of Jesus. I did not know well what to tell him. 
' know now. THEODORE G. SOARES." 


The book is printed on heavy plate paper, handsomely bound 
in dark blue cloth. It contains 558 pages and 350 illustrations, 





Price $2.50 net, by express or mail, pre- 
paid, 2.80, or Free for 5 subscriptions to 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
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Kansas City, Mo.: We have just closed 
a meeting with the First church of this 
city, resulting in the addition of sixty 
members, thirty of them by confession. 
Bro. I. J. Spencer of Lexington, Ky., was 
our preacher, and his strong and scrip- 
tural sermons made a profound impres- 
sion upon the church and community. 
We shall reap largely in the coming year 
from his sowing. Bro. J. E. Hawes had 
charge of the music, and made a host of 
friends.—W. F. Richardson. 





To Missouri Disciples. 
Editor Christian Century: 

Permit me a little space, as president 
of the State Board of Missouri, to report 
to the brethren of our great common- 
wealth. First, I rejoice to say our be- 
loved corresponding secretary, Bro. Ab- 
bott, is better and seems now on the 
way to recovery from what threatened 
to be a very serious and prolonged ill- 
ness. But it will be some time yet before 
he is able to resume his work in full. 
Hence we ask the kindly forbearance of 
his correspondents, until he is able to 
make fit reply. His trouble has come 
directly from overwork, in seeking to 
secure from our churches throughout the 
state the means to carry forward the 
work they have committed to the hands 
of their board. He has worked night and 
day, and yet our treasury has remained 
depleted, and the possibility faces us of 
having to call some of the workers from 
their fields. The best medicine that can 
be adminstered to him is for our preach- 
ers and churches to rally to our state 
work, and send in their apportionments. 
Not for his sake alone, but for that of 
the needy places, and the loving Lord 
who would supply their need through us, 
we plead for a prompt and generous re- 
sponse to this appeal. Brethren, send in 
the apportionments from your churches, 
and the work of God will go grandly for- 
ward in our great state. 

W. F. RICHARDSON. 





Eureka College Notes. 


On Tuesday, 16th inst. the local 
branch of the Illinois Christian Educa- 
tional Association held their quarterly 
meeting and reception in the lecture 
room of fhe Christian church. All the 
students were extended a cordial invita- 
tion. An interesting program was ren- 
dered after which a short business meet- 
ting was held and the report of the Field 
Secretary, Mr. J. G. Waggoner, was read. 
Prof. S. Jones made a talk on “The Work 
of the I. C. E. A.,.and Why One Should 
Become a Member.” Following this an 
opportunity was given to those present 
to join the association. About twenty- 
eight new members were enrolled. 

Old students will rejoice to learn that 
a new heating plant is to be erected in 
the early spring southeast cf Burgess 
Hall. From this plant heat will be sup- 
plied to all the college buildings, includ- 
ing Lida’s Wood. The committee are al- 


so considering plans for the construction 
of an electric and water plant, which it 
is hoped will be erected with the heating 
plant. 


These buildings will add greatly 





DOCTORS ENDORSE 
SWAMP-ROOT 


Kidney and Bladder 


For Uric Acid. 






Troubles. 





A. J. HAILE, M. D. 
East Atlanta, Ga., March ist, 1901. 

DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—While it has never been my 
habit or inclination to recommend remedies 
the ingredients of which are not all known 
to me it seems as if I should make an ex- 
ception in the case of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 





Root. My experience, so far as I have test- 
ed it in my practice; forces me to the con- 
clusion that it is a remedy of the greatest 
value in all uric acid, kidney, liver, bladder 
and other inflammatory conditions of the 
pontte- urinary tract. I now take pleasure 
rs Swamp-Root in all such cases 
wit a feeling of assurance that my patients 
will derive great benefit from its use. I 
sha!l continue to prescribe it in anes geese 
in my practice with the expectation of 
best results. Very truly yours, 


Mf Ob ase. Corr, 


Gentlemen:—I have prescribed that won- 
derful remedy for ~~? complaint, Dr, 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, th most beneficial 
effect and know of many cures by its use. 
These patients had kidney trouble, as 
nosed by other physicians, and treated 
out benefit. Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root ef- 
fected a cure. I am a liberal man and ac 
cept a specific wherever I find it, in an ac 
cepted school or out of it.. For desperate 
cases of kidney complaint under treatment 
with unsatisfactory results I turn to Dr, 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root with most flatt 
results. I shall continue to prescribe it 
from personal observation state that Swamp- 
Root has great curative properties. 

Truly yours, 


A hatter S well M4), 


276 9th St., Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The mild and extraordinary effect of the world-famous kidney, liver and blad- 


der remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 


is soon realized. 


It stands the highest 


for its wonderful cures of the most distressing cases. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for more sickness and suffering 
than any other disease; therefore, when through neglect or other causes, kidney 
trouble is permitted to continue, fatal results are sure to follow. 

We often see a friend, a relative or an acquaintance apparently well, but in a 
few days we may be grieved to learn of their severe illness or sudden death, 
caused by that fatal type of kidney trouble—Bright’s Disease. 

EDITORIAL NOTE—If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin taking the famous 
new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys are 
getting better they will help all the other organs to health. A trial will convince 


any one. 


Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root Free by Mail. 

You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful remedy, Swamp-Root, sent 
absolutely free by mail, also a book telling all about Swamp-Root and containing 
many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men 
and women who owe their good health, in fact their very lives, to the great cura- 
tive properties of Swamp-Root. In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y., be sure to say you read this generous offer in the Christian Century. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can pur 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores every- 


where, 


Don’t make any mistake, but re-member the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kil 


mer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 





to the material equipment of the college. 

Ira Ingle is holding a meeting at Lilly. 
—J. N. Cloe held a meeting at Ellisville 
last week, which resulted in six additions 
and an increased interest in the services. 
—Last Monday the annual inter-society 
oratorical contest was held. A report 
of this will be given later—J. H. Bul- 
lock. - 





Missouri Christian Endeavor. 

Dear Endeavorers:—Since my last let- 
ter the reports have begun to come in. 
Stanberry, Aurora, Independence were 
the first to report. They sent on the one 
dollar for the expenses of the State Su- 
perintendent’s office. New societies 
have been reported from Richards, and 
from Elizabeth Chapel. Remember, any 
society organized since last September is 
a new society. We must let one another 
know what is going on. 

Are you thinking of that Carrollton 





convention? It is not too early to make 
plans. I would like to see 300 Endeav- 
orers get acquainted at Carrollton and 
begin a new interest in the Work of 
Christian Endeavor in the great state of 
Missouri. The date is June 17-22 com- 
ing. The program will be announced im 
due time. We want to bring a man ef 
national reputation to Carrollton for the 
night address. And he will be a member 
of the Christian Church. Some new fea- 
tures will be introduced into our com 
vention work this year. See that your 
society is represented. 

Missouri must head the list of societies 
kept by our National Superintendent of 
C. B., R. H. Waggoner, Kansas City, Ma, 
as having more and more active socie 
ties than any cther state in the Union. 
Are you willing te Lelp toward that end? 
If you are, let me hear from you. 

H. A. LENTON, 
Supt. of C. BE. in Ma 
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A DECEIVED PEOPLE. 





Melvin Menges. 
fy WAS recently visited by a man 
bd who asked me if I could le. him 
— have some “noly water.” A lit- 

“evens tlie inquiry developed the fact 
that some friends of his had been be- 
witched and hoped to expel the devils 
that had taken possession of them by an 
internal application of the sanctified 
stuff. Of course I was unabie to supply 
the remedy. Instead I gave him of such 
as I had,—the word of life. My visitor, 
unconvinced, turned away at :ast with 
the remark tnat he would have to look 
in another churca for the remedy sought. 
I have no doubt tnat he found it, and 
he paid for it, too. 

This incident illustrates the remark 
that the Cubans so often make,—“We 
have been deceived.” It may at most be 
said without exaggeration that the Cu- 
ban has been taught more religious er- 
ror than truth. He is taught to tuy holy 
water and to burn Bibles. He is led to 
believe that if an innocent child dies 
without being sprinkled, its soul will be 
damned, but that the most hardened rep- 
robate is safe if he receives the minis- 
trations of the church in his last mo 
ments. To eat meat during holy week is 
to plunge headlong into the flames of 
hell, but the payment of 20 cents will 
enable him to satisfy his appetite with- 
out sin. The Bible teaches that our God 
is love, but the Cuban has been taught 
that he is a God of vengeance, who can 







be palliated by self-inflicted suffering. | 


The priest declares that marriage is one 
of the sacraments, and therefore a most 
holy institution. Nevertheless in the days 
of Spanish rule when Romanism was 





A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY 


I have been selling ‘“Non-Alcoholic-Flavoring- 
Powders” for the past six months and have m 
$416.00. Every family buys three or four boxes, 
The flavoring powders are better in every seapees 
than the liquid extracts, and are lovely to sell. 1 
do not Lave to canvass. People send to me for the 

wders. Any intelligent person can do as well as 

and average 8'.00 per werk. I get my flavoring 
wders from the California Fruit & Chemical Co., 

t. Louls. Mo. Write themand they will start you 
in business. Ea 


ICKEL : 
NICKEL Pare. 


Offers Three Express Trains 
Every Day Between 


CHICAGO 
And all Points EAST 


Through Cleveland and Buffalo, 


Through Sleeping Cars, Day Coaches and Dining 
Cars. Individual Club Meals, ranging in Price 
from 35e to $1.00; also service a la carte. 
Mid-day Luncheon 50 cents. 








CHICAGO DEPOT: . La Salle Street Station. 

CITY TICKET OFFICE: 111 Adams Street. 
JOHN Y. CALAHAN, General Agent, 

M3 Adams St., Room 298, CHICAGO 














PISO'S CURE FOR 
Feast Sore 





supreme and her priests alone were em- 
powered to perform the rites of matri- 
mony, the price of a legal marriage was 
fixed so high—$75 being no uncommon 
charge—that thousands were practically 
forced into open adultery, in a legal 
sense,—a condition which the latest of- 
ficial statistics verify. 

Is it any wonder that Cubans have lit- 
tle faith in religion of any kind, when 
the representatives of the only one they 
have known have been false? But they 
add another phase, “Now we are being 
deceived.” This is the work of the Chris- 
tians of America, and a noble work it is. 
But it is being done too slowly. More 
preachers and teachers and helpers are 
needed. 

A prominent Methodist in the states 
after a recent interview with one of their 
missionaries, said, “We ought to put 100 
men in Cuba at once.” They are already 
doing work at many points. If they feel 
such a responsibility in the work of un- 
deceiving Cuba, how should we, who 
claim to be apostolic, feel? Let us an- 
swer in a manner worthy of Christians.” 

matanzas, Cula. 





HOW MAY BUSY PEOPLE BEST 
STUDY MISSIONS? 





Wm. R. Warren, 

HE busiest person has time 

enough to study, but his ordi- 

nary labors and amusements are 

so exacting that he has not 
strength enough, or they are so engross- 
ing that he has not interest enough. 
Reading, missionary reading especially, 
may be recreation for one who is tired 
and refreshment for one who is jaded. 
Alexander M. Mackay’s mother was ac- 
customed to tell him missionary stories 
in the evenings, as a reward for work 
well done. He was a hearty boy and 
the best missionary books have been 
written since that day, but the interest 
never flagged. 

Missionary books are now numbered 
by the thousand. A carefully selected 
and winnowed list contains 1,500 pub- 
lications, nearly all in English and ex- 
clusive of periodicals. One needs a 
competent guide before entering such 
a vast field. No better guides can be 
found than those furnished for us. 

Have A. McLean’s “Hand Book” 
conveniently placed to take up in any 
spare quarter of an hour. Read it from 
the beginning, if you can do so without 
drowsing. But don’t toil at it! This 
reading is of all things to be pleasant. 
If the first chapter is hard sledding, try 
another. They are all good. You will 
surely find, somewhere in the book, a 
chapter that will hold your attention. 
Once a start is made, it will be easy to 
unravel the rest. The subjects that 
balked you at first will fascinate you at 
last. No two minds are furnished alike. 
In taking up a compendium like this, 
every reader should feel at liberty to 
rearrange it to his own taste. What is 
said of this volume is equally or more 
true of W. J. Lhamon’s “Fields and 
Forces” and “Heroes.” Follow the line 
of least resistance. 

In any church that is only half dead, 
sixteen members can be found who will 
give 63 cents each for the purchase of 
the Students’ Campaign Library through 
F. M. Rains. The member who had 
twelfth choice in one society, found his 


book so absorbing that after a hard 
day’s work he sat up until midnight, 
night after night, to read of missions. 

Before the circle has finished consid- 
ering the three hand books and circulat- 
ing the sixteen volumes, some of the 
members will have commenced to study 
missions, with maps and magazines, en- 
cyclopedias and official reports. They 
will have become inoculated with the 
missionary views and may be depended 
on to spread the contagion wherever 
they go. So mightily will the word grow 
and prevail. 





BIBLE SCHOOL ASSOCIATION COM- 
MITTEES. 





The National Bible School Association 
which met in St. Louis recently, the re- 
port of which appeared in the last issue 
of the Christian VCentury, appointed the 
following committees: Information— 
Robt. M. Hopkins, Louisville, Ky.; Phil. 
Y. Pendleton, Cincinnati, O.; T. J. Legg, 
Indianapolis, Ind.. Ways and Means— 
Howard C. Rash, Salina, Kan.; W. H. 
McClain, St. Louis, Mo.; E. B. Scofield, 
Indianapolis. Reading Courses—Chas. 
M. Fillmore, Cincinnati, O.; H. F. Davis, 
St. Louis; A. C. Roach, Kewanee, III. 
Teacher-Training—Prof. G. P. Coler, Anzu 
Arbor; J. H. Hardin, Boston; J. H. Bry- 
an, Des Moines; Burris A. Jenkins, Lex- 
ington; B. H. Hayden, Bowmanville, Ont., 
Can. Plan of Work and Organization— 
W. E. Garrison, St. Louis; Prof. G. P. 
Coler, Ann Arbor; D. N. Wetzel, Foot 
ville, Wis. 





A HUMAN LIFE LINE. 





If all the people who have beer 
cured by Vernal Palmettona (formerly 
known as Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine) were lined up in single file, twe 
feet apart, the line beginning at Buffalo, 
would extend for miles and miles, far out 
toward the west. In this line would 
be found men, women and children, rep 
resenting every vocation in life. Most 
of them were in bad shape physically 
when they began to take Vernal Pal 
mettona. Some of them owe their very 
lives to it. If you were to talk to them, 
they would give full credit to this great 
tonic laxative remedy. Some of them 
went way on up into middle life, some 
of them even to old age, before they be- 
gan taking our cure. 

“If I had only taken Vernal Palmet- 
tona sooner,” is the regret of many who 
realize that they might have been saved 
years of suffering. Do not let this be 
your experience. Indigestion, constipa- 
tion, dyspepsia and all other diseases of 
the stomach, liver, kidneys and bowels 
are relieved quickly and eventually 
cured permanently by Vernal Palmet- 
tona. Only one dose a day does the 
work. It is done gently, yet thoroughly. 
This is in direct contrast to harsh pur- 
gatives and cathartics which are posi- 
tively harmful. Many people are skepti- 
cal about a medicine with which they 
are unfamiliar. Maybe you are one of 
them. We don’t blame you. It is com- 
mon sense. We plainly print the guar- 
anteed formula on every package of our 
remedy. Better still, we will send you 
postpaid a free sample. Try before you 
buy. Address Vernal Remedy Co., 526 
Seneca Building, Buffalo, N. Y. Sold at 


all druggists. 
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A MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Qscar Pendleton Spiegel. 

A recent meeting of the Protest- 
ant Ministers’ Association of New Or- 
leans was addressed by Oscar Pendleton 
Spiegel, the special subject previously 
agreed upon being, “What Should be the 
Oliject of a Ministers’ Association, and 
What the Duty of Each Member There- 
to?” The paper was kindly received and 





The long looked for hymn book 


ORTHFIELD 
YMNAL_ 


By Geo. C. STEBBINS 


For use in Evangelistic and Church Services, Con- 
ventions, Sunday Schools and all Prayer and 
Social Meetings of the Church and Home. 

It contains a very large number of most use’ul and 
singeble sacred songs, both new and old, among which are 
MANT of the favorite **Gospel Hymns” and 
“Sacred Songs.” 

MANY NEW SONGS soon to become FAVORITES, 
MANY Church Hymns and tunes, new and old, 
from the best American and I nglish composers. 
MANY pieces especially useful for Evangelistic and 
Convention Choirs, and many for Solo, Duet 

and Quartet purposes. 

Substantially bourd in cloth, $25.00 per 100. 
5c. each per'copy exua by mail, 


‘Before deciding on the new hymn book for your 
church you had better see 


NORTHFIELD HYMNAL 
A returnable copy for examination sent free to any 
earnest inquirer on application. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN GO., New York and Chicago. 




















AMBERIGA 


FOR GHRIST 


Bhe American Christian Mission- 
ary Seciety calls attention to the 
vast meed of our beloved country, 
Three-fourths of the iand is mis- 
sionary territory to us. Ours is the 
Plea which presents the gospel as 
the power of God unte salvation. 
There never was a time when our 
plea was more gladly received or 
m¢@re productive of immediate re- 
waive In thirteen weeks, since the 

oit Convention, 


21,229 Baptisms Have 
Been Reported 


threugh reguler channels. Add to 
this 1,459 whe have come to us from 
the denominations. and we have a 
total of 22,688 additions in thirteen 
weeks, or an average of 1,745 per 
week. 

We can be said to have firmly es- 
tablished the cause in but eight 
states. In nearly all the other states 
our cause is still in its infancy and 
ean mot live without help. Mere 
than $50,000 additional apprepria- 
tiens have been asked for already 
this year. This im the face of the 
fact that but $56,000 of last year’s 
income was available for mission 
work. 

The Home Board is asking of the 
brethren $200,000 this. year, for 
pressing needs. 

The Corresponding Secretary asks 
that this great work shall be given 
its rightful place in the hearts and 
the help of the brotherhood. The 
Board is planning wisely and broad- 
ly. They ask the preachers te join 
with them in a mighty forward 
movement. May is the date of con- 
certed action. Shall we prepare for 
it? Write us yeur heart. 


BENJ L. SMITH, 
GEO. B. W, | Secretaries 


American Christian Missionary Society 


Yet C. As Bidg., Cincinnati; O- 


freely di by Dean Wells of Christ 
Church, Richard Wilkinson of Rayne 
Memorial Methodist Church, C. V. Ed- 
wards of the First Baptist Church and 
others. It was voted unanimously that 
the paper be furnished the press of the 
city for publication. It accordingly ap- 
peared in all the city dailies. The ad- 
dress was in part as follows: 

“A ministers’ association ought, it 
seems to me, to have for its object a dis- 
cussion of those things which bear most 
directly upon the minister’s peculiar work 
as such. It is not a politica! club; it is 
not a moral reform club, as such; it is 
not a club whose objects shall be to see 
that the streets of our city are kept 
clean, and many other important items; 
for after all these things ought all good 
men look; and yet a minister should not 
be considered treading beyond the bounds 
of his sphere if he should speak upon 
common decency and cleanliness, as well 
as godliness. 

“Should the preacher, or ministers’ as- 
sociation, enter politics? Certainly not 
as a profession, but in the proclamation 
of righteousness he must necessarily 
have to do with the politician and with 
the affairs of government, even as in 
preaching honesty, purity, love, he is de- 
claring principles that touch every busi- 
ness and association of life. 

“In the selection of the topics for our 
consideration I would suggest that such 
subjects be chosen as fall properly and 
peculiarly within the limits of a minis- 
ters’ association, such as ‘A minister's 
visitations to the sick and how he treats 
them;’ ‘How to conduct a funeral ser- 
vice;’ ‘Systematic work in the pastorate;’ 
‘How people of different names and or- 
ders may fraternize without compro- 
mise;’ ‘Church federation and co-opera- 
tion, and to what extent;’ ‘The union 
question, how far desirable and possible 
and how best attained;’ ‘Christian citizen- 
ship and civic righteoustiess from a 
Scriptural viewpoint;’ ‘What to preach 
and how to preach it.’ 

“This meeting should be our counsel! of 
war chamber. The privilege of attending 
its sessions should be regarded a special 
privilege. We cannot afford to transcend 
the bounds of ministers of Christ and his 
Gospel; when we do to that extent we 
lower our standing, and lessen our in- 
fluence as leaders of the people in spirit- 
ual things—and, I believe, justly so.” 





Consternation is not conversion. 

When you shut the eyes in prayer you 
open the heart on heaven. 

When religion is but recreation life is 
likely to become desecration: 

There is something crooked in the con- 
science that insists only on eccentricity. 

When a man feels that 10 cents a week 
is all he ought to pay for his religion he 
is throwing away his money for wnat he 
will get. 


To Prevent 
Loss of 
Hair 


and revives the hair roots. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap is a 
specific for parasitic scalp 
and skin diseases and cures 
dandruff. Refuse all substi- 
tutes for 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 
















asc. a cake, all drug stores, or led 
for 3oc. by The Chas. N. Critt 
Co., 115 Fulton Street, New York. 
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EasterMusic 


Now 
Easter Festival of the Nations 


Worps By Mattiz Atics Lone 
Music sy Louis D. E1cHnoré 


This service is cclt-expinnatery, Loan 
with the awakening of spring, sho how 
all nature is born Died after the cold and the 
gloom of the long winter. . 

Again the response of satan’s pommieniatc 
worgs and the grand truth that death is not the 
end, put the beginning of eternal life hap- 
pinegs to the children of the one oo ther. 

The prophecy of the coming , His 
life ond teaching are touched upon 
crucifixion, os oe | e di =~ 
urrection. Finally it is shown how grea 
truth is proclaimed, how his love lightens the 
world, how the nations become united in one 
common brotherhood, and to all, at last, comes 
the grand and eternal awakening. 

Price 5¢ each; 50c per dozen postpaid. 
$4.00 per hundred, by express, not prepatd. 
Sample Copy Free. 


The Winona Publishing Co. 


195 State St., Chicago, 














your home. We will give free, for advertising 


at 
48 sic lessons for beginners or 
MUSIC LESS ONS FREE Piano, Organ. Banjo, Guitar, oe Vile 


or 
(your expense will only be the cost of postage and the music 


u use, which is small.) We teach by mail only, and guarantee success. Hundreds write: “Wish I bad known 


of your school before.” For booklets. testimonials @ 


u. 8 SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 87 


EE tuition contract address 


Oo, 19° Union Mew York, #. Y. 








CUPS cova 


Why do you permit a custom at the communtos 
table which you would not tolerate in yvur own 
home? The use of the individual ion ser- 

ows daily. Are you open to conviction? 





H vice gr . : 
Gommumion 2 ss es cee of oe Sorcha 


Send tells all about 


onr free book—tt 
it. trial Outfit sent free on request. 
COMMUNION OUTPIT CO., Dept. 5B, Rochester, N. Us 
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A feecedingacbd IN THE RINGING OF 
BELLS. 


By Walter G. Menzies. 
HIS is Sunday morning in Rath, 
India. It is 2 o’clock and from 
the temple behind the bungalow 
om & bell rings. Strange we have 
never heard it ring on the Lord’s day 
bere. We have been here for a year 
and many times the priest has been to 
see us. Ofttimes he has gathered with 
us in service, but to-day he is engaged 
ringing that bell. Can it be that the 
Lord’s day has taught him something 
new? Has our presence and the open- 
ing up of the work here incited him to 
greater activity in his own sphere? What 

means the sounding of the bell? 

We step on the back veranda of the 
bungalow to behold two passers-by creep 
slyly under the portals of the door lead- 
img to the inner court of the temple. 
Can it be that they are afraid to be seen 
going ‘there? Yes. The temples of India 
have many a hidden secret to be re- 
vealed: Within those walls which are 
supposed to speak only of God, right- 
eousness and salvation, they are draped 
with the black crepe of Satan, sin and 
deata. How sad, how heart-rending is 
the thought, that mothers who have been 
blessed with one of God’s great gifts, 
willturn round and in the innocent days 
of the babe’s childhood dedicate to a 
life of harlotdom because it is a girl. 
This fs only one of the sad pictures hid 
den behind those temple walls. 

But the bell has ceased. The priest 
has taken his place and now begins 
what is called in Hindoo puja worship. 
The ringing of the bell was for the pur- 
pose of awakening their god who had 
gone to sleep. 

Thé image now receives a morning 
bath. The god’s teeth are cleansed by 
pouring cold water and rubbing them 
with a long stick. Then the deity is 
given his breakfast of sweetmeats. In 
their morning song the god is addressed 
with these words, “The darkness has de- 
parted. the flowers have opened and dif- 
fused around their fragrance, behold the 
dawn of day and the morning breeze. 
Arise therefore thou that sleepest in thy 
bedchamber.” 

Perhaps the service will close with 
cooked food being offered to the idol 
and eaten by the priest and his attend- 
ants. This and many other things more 
debasing than human language can ever 
picture rings out those belis rung in 
heathen temples. 

The bell had just ceased ringing at 
the temple when I saw Mrs. Menzies 
walk to the shelf and take a small 
nickel-plated bell, ringing its weak but 
sweet notes from the doorway. What 
meaneth the ring of this bell? 

What a contrast in the ringing of those 
two bells. It is our regular time for 
gathering together on Sunday morning. 

Out of a deep sense of God's love to us 
we have come to offer up our spiritual 
sacrifices to the Author and Giver of 
Life. The dining room of the bungalow 
is our place of meeting and the hour 
is known to Christian and heathen alike. 
The crowd of brown faces that gaze up 
from the floor is a picture that only the 
Orient can give. 

The “Rock of Ages” translated is our 
opening hymn and after prayer “The 
Great Physician.” Paul's sermon on Mar’s 





hill is read and a few brief lessons 
drawn therefrom. Then follows the 
sweet memorial service of our Risen and 
Living Lord. How solemn. How pa- 
thetic. How appealing. How inspiring. 
How life-giving. And as with thankful 
hearts we partake of the bread and wine, 
the heathen in our midst look on with 
wondering hearts and reverence at this 
holy service. 

“How long will it be,” I ask myself, 
“ere the sounding of this bell will have 
the same deep sweet meaning for those 
who to-day sit looking on in wonder”? 

A question worthy of our deepest 
thought and prayer. Not until the gospel 
bells ring out with that sweet message 
of a free salvation through a crucified 
and Risen Christ will the death ringing 
bells on India’s heathen temples cease. 
The numbers to ring out the message are 
few. Others are coming to help, and 
many more will come but India needs 


you now. She waits to hear them. She 
must hear them. And we must ring the 
message out. “Go” and ring them; or 
“Send” and ring them is God’s way. Let 
it be yours to do so now. 

Rath, India. 





Lewis Carroll, the mathematician and 
author of “Alice in Wonderland,” has 
said: ‘Once realize what the true object 
is in life—that it ig. not pleasure, not 
knowledge, not even fame itself, that last 
infirmity.of noble minds, but that it is the 
development of character, the rising to 
a higher, nobler, purer standard, the 
building upon of the perfect man—and 
then so long as this is going on, and it 
will, we trust, go on forevermore, death 
has for us no terror; it is not a shadow 
but a light; not an end, but a beginning.” 





A man cannot reverence that which he 
cannot respect. 





— 
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Four 


Good Books 





tolic Observance," 


morocco, $1. 


‘“*‘DOCTRINE AND 


McCash, A. M. Haggard, 


prepaid. 


‘Brief Points,” “Bible Baptism," 


“THE LORD’S SUPPER,”?’ by G. L. Brokaw. 


A timely book. Chapters on “The Death of Christ, ” “Name and Nature,” “Apos- 
Preparation of the Table,’ “Music for the Communion,” 
“Weekly Observance,” “Bible Readings Appropriate.” etc., etc History to the 
present century in the centurial form. Doctrine of the Denominations, etc. 
Part Il gives many model observances by some of our best writers. It tells how 
the supper is observed in our churches, giving the remarks and thanksgiv 
Pat id church offers ghould have a copy. Price in cloth prepaid, $i ‘00; 


It contains 28 sermons by as many preachers, and a half-tone picture of each with 
a biographical sketch. “The first sermon by Dean Everest is worth more than the 
price of the book,” is the verdict of many who have read it, Sermons by 1. N. 
D. A. Wickiger, F. H. Lemon, Sumner T. Martin, Jas. 
Small, H. O. Breeden, etc. Over 500 pages. Price reduced from $1.50 to $1.00 


REMINISCENCES 


By ]. H. Patwrer (formerly one of the editors of the ‘Christian Oracle,’’ now the 
Christian Century.) Excellent, pungent, instructive, causes one to smile out loud 
often. ‘As full of points as a Paper of pins.’ , Chapters on ‘Broad Views." 

“Obedience,” 
300 pages, cloth binding. Former price $1.00. Sent prepaid for 65c. 


“PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION.”’ 


By Pror. Cumtron Locxnart, of Drake University, 
Six colleges have already gdopted this as a text book. This is ample proof of its 
value as authority on Bible interpretation. It should be in every preacher's 
library and used as a handbook by Bible students. Neatest cloth, §!.26 prepaid. 
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I understand that the Santa Fe will sell one-way 


California 


during March and April at very low rates: 


$4 from Chicago and 
$25 from Kansas City 
Please advise me full particulars 


Cut out this advertisement and mail to 
General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Raihway, Chicago. 
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THROUGH 
FLORIDA SLEEPER 


Leaves Chicago 1 p. m. daily 
except Sunday, over “Big 
Four Route” through Indian- 
apolis, Oincinnati, Chatta- 
nooga, Atlanta and Jackson- 
ville to St. Augustine, the 
finest winter resort in the 
world. 


ONLY ONE NIGHT OUT 


Other ‘‘Big Four” trains leave 
Chicago 9a m. and 8:30 p. m. 
for all points south. For 
rates, reservations, etc. ,call on 


J. ©. TUCKER, 
Gen. Nor. Agt. 


238 Clark Street Chicago Iil. 








ILLINOIS CENTRAL 





Runs Two Solid-Vestibuled Trains Daily 


MOND (QPECIAL 
AY LIGHT @) PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars, Parlor Cars, Pullman 
Drawing Room and Buffet Sleeping Cars, Buffet- 
Library-Smoking Car and Dining Car. See that 
your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis Reads 
via Illinots Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of your local ticket agent 


A. H. HANSON. G,P.A., IIL Cent. R.R.,Chicago, Ill. 














Scenic 
Route 


Big Four C. and O. 














To 
Washington, D.C. 
“ BEST SERVICE OFFERED.” | 
WINTER RESORTS w visa, 


HOT SPRINGS AND 
OLD PT. COMFORT 








Seeker, For Excursion Rates, 
Descriptive Books, etc., address 


I. P. SPINING, N. W. P. Agent, 
Chesapeake & Ohio R’y. 


Or J. D. POTTS, 238 Clark St., 
A. G. P. A., C, & O. R’y. CHICAGO, 
Cincinnati, On10. ILL. 
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INDIVIDVAL COMMUNION CUPS 


What a prominent 
oveer aaaa: “We are ce 
lighted with it.”"—Crw: - 
TIAN CHURCH, Des Moines, Io’ 


OUTFITS SENT ON TRIAL 
xclusive Collecting Plan.) Address 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box 40, Lima, Ohi, 





South Chicago—Services are only held 
in the afternoon at present. A. Larra- 
bee and R. L. Wilson conducted the serv- 
ices last Sunday, Bro. Wilson preaching. 
There was one confession. 





Metropolitan—The pastor, Chas. A. Sco- 
ville occupied the pulpit last Lord’s day 
and preached two masterly sermons. 
There were large audiences at both serv- 
ices and eight additions during the day, 
while fourteen others were buried in 
Christian baptism. Dr. Scoville reports 
100 added at Jacksonville in thirteen 
days, and the meeting continues for a 
few days. Sister Bertha Clawson speaks 
at the Metropolitan Church next Lord’s 
day. 





The Evanston Church is happy in the 
possession of a church home on Asbury 
avenue and Lee street, all complete, pur- 
chased a little more than a month ago 
from the Congregationalists. Carpet and 
pews,have been put in, and the walls re- 
decorated. Next Lord’s day, Feb. 28th, 
will be a gala day. L. L. Carpenter will 
speak in the morning at 10:30 and after- 
noon at 3 o'clock, and will formally dedi- 
cate the building. The evening will be 
given over to the Endeavor Society. E. 
S. Ames, a former pastor, will be present 
and address the Endeavorers. On Lord's 
day, Feb. 14th, Decision Day was ob- 
served in the Sunday-school, and 30 of 
the pupils signed decision cards. Two 
confessions at morning service, the 21st. 





Jackson Boulevard—The special meet- 
ings at the Jackson Boulevard church 
have resulted in forty-nine additions to 
the church. Considering the adverse 
weather conditions, this is a remarkable 
record for three weeks. Our audiences 
have been large and the best people of 
the community have been in attendance. 
Members of other churches have ex- 
pressed their hearty appreciation of the 
spiritual power of these meetings. The 
enthusiasm and optimism of our people 
is the direct outcome of the assembly 
and is most gratifying. This church, with 
its long and honorable record, was never 
in a position to do a greater work than 
at the present time. We are planning 
greater things, and hope to be able to 
make some announcements in the near 
future that will mean much to the Chi- 
eago brethren. Serious illness at home 
compels the withdrawal of Mrs. Pounds; 
this is indeed a great loss; her earnest 
and inspiring addresses to the women 
of the church have resulted tn a gracious 
and permanent work. J. E. Pounds is 
preaching from night to night with great 
power. The meetings will continue. 


The serious life expresses itself in sim- 
plicity. 

The true leader is ever ready to re- 
ceive new light. 

When a donkey gets a diploma he 
hangs it on his ears. 

When a man is holy he will not need 
a certificate to the fact. 

The blows against sin that count are 


Run Down 


Dispirited and ailing people who fee! 
unable to cope with winter's hard- 
ships, will find that bracing and 
beneficial results attend a visit 


To French Lick 
West Baden Springs 


Nowhere will you find more health- 
ful waters for sufferers from kidney, 
liver or stomach troubles. They 
purify the system— restore it to 
health and energy. Plenty of social 
enjoyment. 





ood train ser- 
the country. 


Excursion rates and 
ice from all parts o 


Superb otel Accommodations. 


Booklet telling all about the waters 
and giving list of hotels and board- 
ing houses, with their rates sent free. 


FRANK J, REED, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL. 
Traffic Manager, 











The 
Limited 

the fast electric lighted daily train 
leaving Chicago 8:00 p. m. for Cali- 
fornia via the Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line, is the most 
luxurious train in the world. Less 
than three days en route. Buffet 
smoking cars, barber and bath, stand- 
ard and private compartment sleeping 
cars, dining cars, observation and 
library car, Booklover’s Library and 
telephone. 


Two other fast trains leave Chicago 
daily for 


San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Portland 


at 10:30 p. m. and 11:35 p.m. with splendid 
equipment of free reclining chair cars, Pullman 
drawing room and tourist sleeping cars and din- 
ing cars (a la carte service.) 


Ghe Best of Everything 


Full particulars on application. 


£. 45.0. Meee 
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BASIC TRUTHS | ALTAR STAIRS 


OF THE 


CHRISTIAN FAITH BY JUDGE CHARLES 3, SCOFIELD 


(Author of “The Subtle Adversary’) 














Story Ever Published by the Discipies of Christ 


ILLUSTRATED BY REPRODUCTIONS OF 
THE GREAT MASTERS of CHRISTIAN ART “A most forceful and healthful piece of 


DR. WILLETT’S NEW BOOK WILL seating “=S.:56 Denna 

BE READ BY AN EVER WIDENING “An admirable story.""—J. J. Hazy. 
CIRCLE OF THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE “, , “a 
Garaison. 








CONTENTS 


2, The FulberhoodolGod = Ful PRICE $1.50 


3. The Scriptures 9. Repentance 
4. The Value of Human Life 10. Baptism 
5. The Redemptive Work of iL Present Proofs of Christian- 


ity 
6. The Death of Christ 12. The Christian Programme “A story of many excellencies.""—Heraid 
and Presbyter. 


“If one begins this book he will not put it 


“Tam greatly pleased with Bro. Willett’s clean. clear cut down until the very satisfactory end is fin- 
and consistent discussion of ‘Basic Truths.’ ""—F. M. Gregn. oa — 
ished.""—Christian Observer. 


= spinit of controversy is quite absent, and yet it is 
argumentative to indicate the positive convic- wy strong book and worthy of unqualified 


=” the author.""—C. C. Rowzison in Christian Evan- " t."—Religi Tel he. 


“For me the finest chapter in the book is that on the 

This gets one back into the lives of the 

A on that spareenses rrr It ae a 
indeed. One hears ea conquering hosts 

ee Laalel ef Ua aieem af epee insiens ef anedin Agente Wanted in Every Church Sunday 

P. C MacFantansg in Pacific Christian. School and Christian Endeavor Society 
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FREE to any Pastor who will send us 25 new subscriptions at the special $1 rate 


Ghe EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE 


TWENTY-FIVE LARGE VOLUMES—A SUPERB LIBRARY 
GIVING EXPOSITIONS UPON THE ENTIRE. BIBLE. 


This is not a cheap edition, but printed from the same plates as the Armstrong 
edition of forty-nine volumes at $1.50 per volume. 

Or we will send this valuable set of twenty-five volumes to any person sending 
us ten new subscriptions to the Christian Century at the special rate of $1.00 each 
and $10.00 cash additional. Ten annual subscriptions, and the twenty-five volumes 
for $20.00, or the commentary alone for $15.00 cash. Address, 


The Christian Century Co, 2&2csthor. Street 














